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sidered the best Grammar extant for English students to 
acquire a correct knowledge of the German Language. 
The present edition has undergone great changes by the 
editor, who is eminently qualified for the task, having re- 
sided some years in Germany. Numerous works have 
been consulted in the preparation of the volame, but of 
none so great use been made as of the Larger and Smaller 
Grammars of Becker, which has been selected as the best 
representative of the present iinproved stute of graimati- 
cal learning in Germany. The publishers have received 
numerous testimonials of the decided worth of the book, 
a few of which are herewith inserted. 

“I have long been familiar with Noehden’s German 
Grammar, which I consider decidedly the best we have in 
the English language. It gives me great pleasure to see 
it re-published in this country under the cure and revisal 
of so eminent a German scholar as Mr. Sears, and I sin- 
cerely hope the work wi!l meet with the encouragement 
it deserves."—From Prof. Torrey of the University of 
Vermont. 

“ We have ex d this Gr with great satisfac- 
tion. It is a step far in advance of all the German Gram- 
mars hitherto published in the English language. The 
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and laboriously. He has brought to his task an uncommon 
knowledge of the German language, as written and spoken, 
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dents of that language yet published in this country.”"— 
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“The high qualifications of the editor as a German 
scholar wad tanthen, who has executed his task with great 
diligence and care, abundant! d the work, as 
does also the reputacion of the translator. In a word, we 
have nothing else like it."—Christian Reflector. 


Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, Andover, 


And may be had of the principal Booksellers throughout 
the country. jy24 2 
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WELLS'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


FURTHER 





TESTIMONIALS RESPECTING IT. 


From Rev. Henry Smith, President of 


1] have examined with some cure and with great interest, 
the * School Grammar” of W. H. Wells, recently publish 
ed by Messrs. Allen, Morrill & Wardell. It is, in my esti 
mation, a most excellent hook, Not only is it admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of the beginner, by the clear 
and cowmpendious exhibition which it presents of the 
main phenomena of the languege, but also the more ad- 
vanced scholar will find in the discussions and authorities 
of the foot-notes, precisely the treasure of information 
touching ricer points and disputed idioms of which he has 
often felt the need, and he will, | think, after examination 
lay it upon his table for daily use. 

Marietta, Ohio, April 22, i847. 


Marietta College. 


From Professor Merrick, of the Wes'eyan University at 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Upon full examination of Wells’s Grammar, I am con- 
firmed in the opinion that it is decidedly the best text- book 
on Buglish Grammar with which I have ever met. While 
it ishigh scientific, it is eminently practical. The author, 
I am pleased to notice, avoids many of the absurd errors 
into which most of his predecessors have tallen. The 
work must greatly facilitate the critical study of the Eng 


lish language. I shall recommend its adoption, as a text- 
book, in the University. 
May 1, 1247. ° 


From A. Williams, Professor of Languages in 
Ohio University 

Accept my thanks for the copy of Wells’s Grammar 
which you were so good as to send me. I take pleasure 
in saying, that, after having been examining for the last 
year or two, all the English Grammars within my reach, 
without finding one with which I was satisfied, it is a high 
gratification at length to meet with such a work as this 
We have already introduced it into this Institution. I re- 
gard it as far superior to any other grammar that 1 have 
seen. 

Athens, Ohio, May 8, 1857. 


From E. C. Allen, Prof. Math., and Teacher in English 
Department of W'n. Bap. Theol. Inst. 

Itake great pieasure in expressing my entire satisfac- 
tion with * Wells's Schoc! Grammar,” which you publish 
[ have ased it since the commencement of our year, with 
a class of 25 young men, and aim happy to say that the in- 
telligent proficiency made 
any former class, and that the familiar acquaintance I 
have been compelled to make with it, enables me to say, 
that it is superior to any book of the kind with which 
Iam acquainted. The book will continue to be used in 
this institution to the exclusion of all others, 

Covington, June 23, 1047. 

S. Maxwell, Principal of the Academy of 

Marietta College. 

I have examined Wells’s Grammar, which you put into 
my hands. In my opmion it is the best Grammar of the 
English language with which [ am acquainted. 
therefore introduced it into Marietta Academy. 

Marietta, O., April 21, 1847. 


From Professor 
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EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock | 

of CATHOLIC 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among | 
them are his Fine I/luminated Family Bible, Hluminated | 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much | 
approved books. 


DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes 


pub 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 
His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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by this class exceeds that of | 


I have | 


AND JUVENILE! 


WORKS of his own publication, | 


e Bvo. 


FINE EDITIONS 
or 


STANDARD WORKS 


Elegantly bound in morocco or calf. 


BYRON’S Letters and Journal. 
tion, morocco. 88 

BY RON’S Poetical Works. 
edition, with all the notes. 

WORDSW ORTH'S 
co. 89. 


Royal 8vo. Murray's edi- 

av. 

Royal 8vo. morocco. Murray’s 
$8 50. 

3 Poetical Works. Royal 8vo. moroc- 

The same, bound in calf extra. 

SOUTHEY'S Poetical Works. 
tion, morocco. $10. 

MOORE'S Poetical W orks. 
$10. 

CHARLES LAMB'S Works. 
morocco, $8. 


$7. 


Longman's complete edi- 
Longman’s complete edition, 


Moxon’s edition, royal 8vo. 


The same, in calf binding. $5 50. 
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Svo. morocco. $8 5v. 

The same, incalf $6 25. 

BURNS'S Works. Complete, illustrated edition, with 
notes, royal 8vo. morocco. $7 50. 

PERSY’'S Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Royal 
Evo. calf. $i 50. 

SHELLEY,5 Poetical Works. Edited by Mrs. Shelley, 


royal 8vo.ecalf. $5. 

BE AUMON’ I! & FLETCHER'S Dramatic Works. 
on’s edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. calf. 2. 

BEN JONSON’S Dramatic Works. With Memoir by 
Gifford. Moxon’s edition, royal 8vo. calf. $6 50. 

DRAMATIC Works of Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar. With Notes, by Leigh Hunt. Moxon’s 
edition, royal 8vo. calf. $6 25. 

MASSINGER & FORD'S Dramatic Works. 


Mox- 


Royal 8vo. 


calf. $6 

FIELDING’S Works. Memoir by Roscoe. Royal 8vo. 
calf. 36 50. 

SMOLLETT'’S Works. Memoir by Roscve. Royal 8vo. 
calf. 36 50. 


MONTAIGNE'S 
morocco, $7 50 


CICERO'S Life oat Letters translated. Royal 8vo. calf. 
$5 50. 


BLAIR’S Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 
$3 50. 
BROWNE'S Works. Edited by Wilkins. 4 vols. 8vo. $14. 


BENTLEY'S Works, Notes, &c., by Dyce. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$9 50. 

CECIL’S Works. Enlarged, &c., by Pratt. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 
| DONNE’S Works, with Life, &c., by Alvord. 6 vols. 318° 
DOUCE’S Illustrations to Shakspeare. 8vo. $5. 
ENFIELD’S History of Philosophy. 8vo. $4. 
| GIBBON’S Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. $5. 
| GUL LILES’ History of Greece. 8 vols. 8vo. $17. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


| HOOKER'S Works, with Life, by Walton. 
| 96 50. 


HONE’S Works. 4 vols. 8vo. half calf. $12 50. 
| HALL’S (Robert) Works, Life, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. 


| | JOSEPHUS'’S Works. Translated by Whiston. 
8vo. $10 50 


KEIGHTLEY’S History of England. 3 vols. 8vo. $9. 


re Edited by Hazlitt. Royal 8vo. 


8vo. 


| 


$18. 
3 vols. 


| LEIGHTON’S Works, with Life, &c., by Pearson. 2 vols. 
8vo. 5U. 

LOCKE on the Understanding. 8vo. $3 50. 

MILLER’S Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 8vo. $16. 


NELSON'S Fasts and Festivals of the Church of mina ne 
8vo. $3 50 


NEWTON'S Dissertation on the Prophecies. 8vo. $3 50 
| PRIOR’S Life of Birke. 8vo. $4. 
PRIOR'S Life of Goldsmith. 2 vols.8vo $6 50. 


PRIDEAUX’S Connexion of Old and New Testament 
| 2vols.8vo. $7 


| ROSCOE’S Life of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X. 3 
vols. $14. 


| BUBBELL'S History of Modern Europe. 4 vols. 8vo. 


a ag ong A Works, Life, &c., by Stewart. 8 vols. 
8vo. 


| SOUTH'S Sermons. New edition, 4 vols. 8vo. $11. 


WATSON’S History of the Reigns of Philip IL. and IfI. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6 530. 


WARTON’S Annals of English Poetry. 3 vols. 8vo- 
$10 50. 


| WARB RTON’S Divine Legation of Moses. 2 vols. 
$10. 


| WHEATLEY on Common Prayer. 
For Sale by 


12 50, 


8vo. $3. 

BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Booksellers & [mporters, 

7 Astor House. 
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MORE GRAPE, CAPTAIN 
BRAGG.” 
DERBY & CO0., 


J. C 


BOOKSELLERS, AUBURN, N. Y.,; 
Have Just Published, 
THE LIFE 


OF 


MAJOR-GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


The “ Rough and Ready” Uero that “ Never Surrenders,” 
the Conqueror of the Battles of Okee-cho-bee, 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey, and Buena Vista. 
BY H. MONTGOMERY. 

With a correct Portrait of General Taylor, and 4 beautiful 
Engravings of the above Battles. Large 12mo. size, 
360 pages, well printed on fine paper, and 
bound in Embossed Muslin, Gilt 
Back, or in neat Leather. 

**Come and take me.” 

Price $1 12. 

The above New Beautiful Book being the first bound 
copy of the Life of “The Old General,’’ meets with a 
rapid Sale. 

«*» Sold also by most of the New York Booksellers. 


NEW LAW BOOK. 


§G- To Lawyers and Western Land Owners. 
Just Published by 
C. DERBY & CdQ., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PULISHERS, 
Auburn, New York, 


THE LAND OWNER’S MANUAL: 


CONTAINING A SUMMARY OF 

Statute Regulations in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Minois 
Michigan, lowa, and Wisconsin, concerning Land 
Titles, Decds, Mortgages, Wills of Real Estate, 
Descents, Land Taxes, Tax Sales, Redemp- 
tions, Limitations, Exemptions, In- 

terest of Money and Usury. 

With an Appendix, containing the Constitution of said 
States. 
BY B. F. HALL, Counsellor at Law. 

Price $2 30, octavo, 378 pp. 

The above Law Book is just ready. It is highly recom- 
mended by Ex-Gov. Seward, Judge Conklin, Justice Jew- 
ett, Hon Millard Fillmore, and many other distinguished 
individuals. 

For sale also by Law Booksellers in New York and at 
Albany. jy%4 3t 


THE PLAYMATE, 


A PLEASANT COMPANION FOR SPARE HOURS. 





J. 





A new Mlus@ated Periodical, expressly 
intended Sor | the Young. 


Comprising Original Tales, 8 Stories, and Ballads, Fables, 
Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings 
in Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 


To be issued in July, or early in August. 

THE PLAYMATE’S ADDRESS. By the Editor. With 
a picture by Edward Wehnert. 

TRADITIONAL BALLADS. Edited by Felix Summerly. 

Valentine and Ursine. With two pictures by Henry 


Warren. 

THE HERMIT: a Tale. Illustrated 4 a Dresden Artist. 

THE THREE SUNBEAMS. By R. H. Horne. With 
two pictures by E. Duncan 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. By Charlotte 
Smith. With an illustration, 

LITTLE FREDDY AND HIS FIDDLE. By A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With four pic- 
tures by E. H Wehnert. 

THE MONTH OF MAY. By Mary Roberts. With a 
largeetching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain articles by Mary How- 
itt, Felix Summerly. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, John Edward Taylor, 
Meta laylor, R. H. Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Amb: ose 
Merton, Mrs. Hurriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, 
Berthold Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James 
Whittle, and the Editor :—Pictures of “The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” by Muiresdy: “ The Mascipula and Robinetta” 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; “The Church-Stile ” of Sir Au- 
gustus Calleott; and others, from Original Drawings by 
Redgrave, ‘Townsend, Eimore, Absulon, Goodall, Pickers: 
gill, Wehnert, &c., &c. 

Tux PLrayMaTe will be published on the Ist of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes forty 
pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 

*,* A liberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 111 Washington street, 


jyl0 Boston. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD—C, F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. 

Tue plan of the Literary Werld is to offer a medium 
where the Juthor and the Publisher, the Bookseller and 
the Bookbuyer, the Reader and the Critic, may all commu- 
nicate with each other, as in a Literary Exchange. The 
true interests of all these parties are undoubtedly identi- 
cal, in all book transactions which are conducted in good 
faith; and by impartially placing their claims side by side 
with each other, The Literary World hopes to hasten the 
era when this truth shall be generally understood and 
acted upon. As a Gazette for Readers, Authors, and 
Publishers, its own success is necessarily dependent upon 
Preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
special instance, and this is the best guarantee that can be 
offered for the independence of the work. 


Reviews. 





TE) 


Life and Religious Opinions and Experience 
of Madame De La Mothe Guyon ; together 
with some account of the Personal History 
and Religious Opinions of Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. By Thomas C. Up- 
ham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Suc is the elaborate title of the book before 

us, the clumsiness of which will not fail to 

strike the observer; but which the reader, 
long before he has finished perusing the vo- 

Jumes, will not fail to recognise as honest, 

and to the last degree consistent. If he takes 

up the work, aware of the divine patience of 

Madame Guyon, and the matchless purity 

and elegance of Fenelon, hoping likewise to 

find the details of their remarkable lives fully 
set forth, and the idiosyncrasies of their minds 
analysed as one might expect from a Profes- 
sor of Mental and ‘Moral Philosophy, he will 
be greatly disappointed. This seems to have 
been less the object of the writer, than to de- 
velope the doctrines of entire sanctification 
through faith, or, in other words, the doctrine 

of perfectionism, in which Mr. Upham is a 

believer, as well as the illustrious individuals 

of whom he treats. 

We do not object to this, for such intention 
is announced in the preface, but we do ob- 
ject in a work purporting to be a life of 
Guyon and Fenelon, and an exponent of their 
views, to the continued thrusting of Thomas 
C. Upham into the foreground of controversy. 
He does not himself seem clearly to under- 
stand the true position of a biographer. As 
professor of a learned institution, and fellow 
of the large class of intelligent learned func- 
tionaries resident in our public colleges, Mr. 
Upham’s opinions in their sphere are entitled 
to a just meed of respect; but in the great 
arena of human thought, in the comprehen- 
sive field of intellect, his power is as yet 
limited, and certainly in the van-guard occu- 
pied by Guyon and Fenelon, we do not re- 
cognise the Ithuriel spear of Thomas C. 
Upham. 

He is himself uncertain of his position, as 
is apparent from the frequency of his change 
in the use of the editorial pronoun; some- 
times using the generalizing plural we, and at 
others rising up in the dignity of professional 
robes with the egotistic i Of the doctrine 
designed to be enforced and illustrated by the 
lives of Guyon and Fenelon, it is not our 
place to speak. We regret that the professor 
should have made the work so dryly one of 
theory, that he should have passed over cir- 
cumstances affecting to the last degree, not as 
the experience of a most gifted and finely or- 
ganized mind, but as developing and enforcing 
a doctrine. The characters and incidents are 
tortured into the uses of theory, and made the 
ground-work of assumptions to which we 
contend the biographer is unentitled. 


In saying this we do not attack the doc- 








trine: God grant that it may be true—that 
the divine teacher whose sublime injunction 
was “be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect,” intended in 
those words an attainable as well as desirable 
good ; that knowing the capacity of the beings 
he addressed, he could not consistently with 
his great mission recommend a less lofty 
standard for imitation—therefore he said fol- 
iow ye me in meekness, and be ye like your 
Father which is in heaven in the greatness of 
your love. The earnest mind in search for 
truth} soon learns the obliquities of human 
judgment, and seeks repose in the fountain of 
everlasting truth, which is God; and it learns 
wisdom by an appeal to Him who “giveth, 
and upbraideth not,” it acquires soundness of 
understanding by keeping the commandments 
of God ; and by a child-like trust attains that 
peace which passeth understanding: but it is 
a doctrine liable to misinterpretation and 
abuse; one which the visionary and superfi- 
cial are liable to wrest in a manner destruc- 
tive to their best good; and by which they 
would find an apology for indolence, pre- 
sumption, and a life of irresponsibility: we 
say such would be the tendency to the super- 
ficial, and therefore we believe it should be 
met, when enforced, by illustration such as is 
offered by the peculiar individuals before us, 
as a doctrine, hard to be received by the com- 
mon mind, but one in perfect harmony with 
certain idiosyncrasies. 

To most minds truth is a matter of theory 
and speculation, rather than of practical at- 
tainment ; when perceived it is received as a 
matter of intellectual response rather than 
of life-giving action; and hence the practice 
is a series of compromises and evasions. Not 
so with the remarkable woman whose life is the 
chief subject of these volumes; no sooner 
was a subject of truth presented to her clear, 
vigorous understanding, than it descended, as 
it were, into the interior of her heart and af- 
fections, and became a source not only of 
thought but action. 

And here we come to the point in hand; 
premising that we are Christians and address 
Christians (we say this without cant, not 
meaning what are termed professors), it is 
God who has made us to differ, and hence 
arise those peculiar and most lovely charac- 
ters, which strive as it were to reproduce the 
original type in which our race was created— 
the heaven-eyed ones, without reproach or 
blame, 


“ Who do God's will and know it not,” 


do so even from the first, turning instinctively 
and tenderly to the good and the true, as by a 
holy affinity; pure and guileless ones moving 
with shadowy eyes, and strangely out of har- 
mony with the hard, cruel, and trafficking 
world about them; bearing the burdens of 
the froward and unsympathizing, and spredd- 
ing their hands in vain for human succor, till 
at length they cease to appeal; cease to ex- 
peet anything from men, and overwhelmed with 
a divine love, find comfort only in the great 
Comforter. Such an one was Madame Guyon 
—such later in life became Fenelon—such 
undoubtedly was the author of Thomas a 
Kempis—such all ages have produced—such 
in a less degree were Oberlin and Cheverus, 
and “ devout women not a few.” 

We could wish that our author had met the 
subject upon grounds like these, which we 
believe to be the true ground of the biographer ; 
namely the disposition and ability {6 under- 
stand and — the physiology of the 
mind which he elucidates. He mus} not only 


\ 





—_ . — 
understand the facts of a history, but the growth 
and development of a mind; and how the 
many exigencies of a life strengthened, en- 
larged, and gave it expression. Like the 
great dramatic artist, he must be able to re- 
produce his model or he is but a vapid surface, 
a coinmon imitator. 

In the book before us, we are told how the 
trials of life, in the awards of Providence, 
become the means of bringing the subject to 
such and such a state of mind—are told what 
was done, how and why it was done, and 
sometimes, we confess, in a manner bordering 
upon irreverence. He says, in page 154, vol. 
I, “God had been pursuing a course which 
was wisely adapted to secure her whole heart 
to himself,” and again two pages after, “it is 
proper for God, in the exercise of his gracious 
administration, to take away such emotions.” 
Similar instances of pronouncing judgment 
upon providences might be multiplied; which, 
to say the least, are in wretched taste, and a 
mode of expression that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any but a religious 
writer. This appearance of looking into and 
deciding upon the quality of Infinite wisdom, 
is open to the charge, “thou thoughtest I was 
altogether such an one as thyself.” We repeat 
again, we are told throughout the book the 
spiritual bearings of events, and the spiritual 
results of certain trains of events, but that 
sympathy with his subject, by which we might 
have entered into the sorrows and trials of a 
hopeful, gifted, and aspiring mind, is entirely 
withheld by the author. 


Of Madame Guyon the spiritualist, we hear 
much, but little comparatively is said, and 
that coldly of the sad events of her life, which 
helped to evolve her wondrous weanedness from 
the world. They are all met and regarded 
by the author as the support of his theory, not 
as the development of a humanity. The false 
position which she occupied as a married 
woman, meets but little comparative sympathy 
—true, the sublime patience of the subject of 
this memoir, raises her beyond mere human 
sympathy, making us feel that she was but 
“little lower than the angels.” yet these were 
the trials which she, grasping only at the high 
and true, converted from a crown of thorns 
such as once pressed the divine brow of Jesus, 
into one of radiant glory. 


We behold her a beautiful, hopeful, trustin 
girl, a child indeed, full of aspiration = 
affluent in the stirrings of a lively imagination, 
and a clear, vigorous understanding—confiding, 
submissive, and most tender in her nature, 
yet consigned in marriage to a man twice her 
years, and even more, a man, jealous, morose, 
and easily biased by those about him. He is 
evidently attached to his young and beautiful 
wife, but envious of her talents, and jealous of 
his own prerogatives. With an affecting 
sweetness Madame Guyon smothers the yearn- 
ing of her young heart, and devotes herself to 
this ungenial ministry ; but too gentle and too 
young in years to cope with the evils about 
her, or to disarm the tyranny of a coarse, ill- 
tempered step-mother; too irresolute to free 
herself from the insolence of an old domestic 
of the family; thwarted by her oldest son; 
treated harshly by the man who had promi 

before God to cherish and protect her; she, 
who from early life had been remarkable 
for the depth of her emotions, now 


flies like a wearied and bewildered dove to the 
great Ark of God; caste herself with all the 
warmth of an out! , and affluent 


heart into the arms of a divine love—renoun- 
ces human affection, lays aside all her womanly 
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tastes and aspirations, and lives in the midst of 
her own beautiful and glowing abstractions. 

A widow at twenty-eight, with youth, and 
wealth, and beauty, influence, and a rare 
reputation for excellence, she rejects the world 
in which she had been so great a sufferer, 
despises wealth which might have been a snare, 
or only regards it as a part of God’s bounty 
over which she had been appointed steward, 
and becomes poor, and wandering, and a 
prisoner, and an exile, that she may do the will 
of her divine Master. She is sought by the 
learned and the good, and with a clear lovely 
simplicity, she speaks words of deep and ear- 
nest wisdom. She sustains a learned argu- 
ment with Bossuet, and helps to monld the 
mind of the renowned Fenelon; Louis Four- 
teenth denounces her to the Pope, and insists 
upon the condemnation of her doctrines. The 
great Catholic church is alarmed at the cry 
of heresy raised against a meek beautiful 
woman, whose only crime was that she was 
* in the world, but not of it.” 

She is forsaken of her friends, yet she trusts 
in God—she is traduced by her enemies, who 
resort to the vilest means to entrap her; yet 
sustained by a superhuman patience she 
cries, “ Father, forgive.” She is imprisoned— 
seven long years she pines in terrible solitude, 
yet she sings praises to God. and says so great 
was my joy, that the stones of iny prison walls 
seemed rubies in my eyes. She is exiled 
and she goes meekly forth bearing the cross, 
and dies. Such was Madame Guyon, one of 
the rarest creations of this wicked earth, of 
whom the world was not worthy; the single- 
ness and truthfulness of whose life is refresh- 
ing as a fountain in a waste wilderness ; whose 
serene patience is enough to make her sex 
blush at the pettishness of their misgivings ; 
and whose elevated thought raises her to the 
foremost rank of feminine intellect. 

We must give a few extracts and close our 
protracted notice. 

The personal appearance of Madame Guyon 
must have been interesting in the extreme; 
and yet, such was the magnanimity of her life, 
that we regard it as little as she seems to have 
done herself : 

** She was tall and well-made in her person ; 
refined and prepossessing in her manners, and 

ossessed of remarkable powers of conversation. 

fer countenance, formed upon the Grecian 
model, and characterized by a brilliant eye and 
expansive forehead, had in it a natural majesty, 
which impressed the beholder with a sentiment 
of deep respect, while it attracted by its sweet- 
ness. Her great powers of mind (a mind which, 
in the language of one of the writers of the 
French Encyclopédie, was formed for the world, 
‘ fait pour le monde’) added to the impression 


which she made on her entrance into Parisian 
society.” 


Of the trials to which she was subjected in 
her marriage relation, she speaks in affecting 
terms. Such was the sweetness and patience 
of her temper, that these records would never 
have been made, but at the express command 
of her spiritual Director, who required her to 
write a history of herself, and her remarkable 
experiences, and to suppress nothing. She 
says: 

** No sooner was I at the house of my husband, 
than | perceived it would be for me a house of 
mourning. In my father’s house every attention 
had been paid to my manners. In order fo cul- 
tivate propriety of speech and command of lan- 
guage, I had been encouraged to speak freely on 
the various questions which were started in our 
family circle. There everything was set off in 
full view; everything was characterized by ele- 
gance, But it was very different in the house of 











my husband, which was chiefly under the di- 
rection of his mother, who had long been a 
widow, and who regarded nothing else but 
saving. The elegance of my father’s house, 
which I regarded as the result of polite disposi- 
tions, they sneered at as pride. In my father’s 
house, whatever I said was listened to with at- 
tention, and often with applause ; but here, if I 
had occasion to speak, I was listened to only to 
be contradicted and reproved. If I spoke well, 


they said I was endeavoring to give them a| 


lesson in good speaking. If I uttered my opi- 
nions on any subject of discussion which came 
up, I was charged, with desiring to enter into a 
dispute; and instead of being applauded, | was 
simply told to hold my tongue, and was scolded 
from morning till night. 1 was very much sur- 
prised at this change, and the more so as the 
vain dreams of my youth anticipated an in- 
crease, rather than a diminution of the happi- 
ness and the consideration which I 
joyed.” 

“ The great fault of my step-mother, who was 
not without sense and merit, was, that she pos- 
sessed an ungovernable self-will. ‘This trait 
was extraordinary in her; it had never been 
surmounted in her youth, and had become so 
much a fixed, inflexible trait of her character, 
that she could scarcely live with anybody. Add 
to this, that from the beginning she had conceiv- 
ed a strong aversion to me, so much so, that she 
compelled me to do the most humiliating things. 
I was made the constant victim of her humors 
Her great occupation was to thwart me con- 
tinually; and she had the art and the cruelty to 
inspire my husband with the like unfavorable 
sentiments. 

**For instance, in situations where it was 
proper to have some regard to rank or station in 
life, they would make persons who were far 
below me in that respect, take precedence over 
me,—a thing which was often trying to my 
feelings,—and especially so on account of my 


had en- 


mother, who was very tenacious of what was | 
due to honorable station in life, and who, when | 


she heard of it from other persons (for I was 


careful not to say anything about it myself), re- | 


buked me for want of spirit in not being able to 
maintain my rank. Another source of unhappi- 
ness was the disposition on the part of my hus- 
band’s family (which resided a short distance 


out of the city of Paris) to prevent my visiting | 


my father’s family (which still continued to 
reside within the city limits). My parents, 
whom | tenderly loved, complained that I came 
to see them so seldom—little knowing the ob- 
stacles I had to encounter. I never went to see 
them, without having some bitter speeches to 
bear at my return. My step-mother, knowing 
how tenderly I felt on that point, found means 
to upbraid me in regard to my family, and spoke 
to me incessantly to the disadvantage of my 
father and mother. 

** The place, which was assigned for my resi- 
dence in my husband’s house, was the room 
which properly belonged to my step-mother. I 
had no place into which I could retire as my 
own; and if it had been othervise, I could not 
have remained alone in it for any length of time 
without offence. Kept thus continually in her 
presence, she took the opportunity to cast un- 
kind reflections upon me before many persons 
who came to see us. And to complete my 
affliction, the person who was chosen to act as 
nurse to my husband in his sicknesses, and who 
at other times was expected to perform the 
offices of waiting-maid to myself, entered into 
all the plans of those who persecuted me. She 
kept me in sight like a governess, and treated 
me in a singular manner, considering the rela- 
tions actually existing between us. For the 
most part, I bore with patience these evils, 
which I had no way to avoid; but sometimes | 
let some hasty answer escape me, which was to 
mea source of grievous crosses and violent re- 
proaches for a long time together. And when 1 
was permitted to go out of doors, my absence 
added but little tomy liberty. The footman had 
orders to give an account of everything [ did. 


And what contributed to aggravate my afflictions 
was the remembrance of my former situation, 
and of what I might have enjoyed under other cir- 
cumstances. I could not easily forget the per- 
sons who had sought my affections, dwelling, by 
a contrasted operation of mind, on their agree- 
able manners, on the love they had for me, and 
on the dispositions they manifested,—so different 
from what I now had before me, All this made 
my present situation very gloomy, and my burden 
intolerable. 

** It was then I began to eat the bread of sor- 
row, and mingle my drink with tears. But my 
tears, which I could not forbear shedding, only 
furnished new occasion for attack and reproach. 
In regard to my husband, I ought perhaps to 
say, that it was not from any natural cruelty 
that he treated me as he did. He seems to have 
had a real affection for me, but being naturally 
hasty in his temper, his mother found the art of 
continually irritating himself against me. Cer- 
tain it is, that when I was sick, he was very 
much afflicted. Had it not been for the in- 
fluence of his mother, and of the waiting-maid 
whom I have mentioned, we might have lived 
happily together. 





“* As it was, my condition was every way de- 
| plorable. My step-mother secured her object. 
| My proud spirit broke under her system of co- 
ercion. Married to a person of rank and wealth, 
I found myself a slave in my own dwelling, 
| rather than a free person. The treatment which 
| I received so impaired the vivacity of my nature, 
|that I became dumb,-like ‘the lamb that is 
shearing.” The expression of thought and feel- 
ing which was natural to me, faded from my 
countenance. Terror took possession of my 
mind. I lost all power of resistance. Under 
the rod of my despotic mistress, I sat dumb and 
almost idiotic. Those who had heard of me, 
| but had never seen me before, said one to an- 
|other, ‘Is this the person who sits thus silent 
| like a piece of statuary, that was famed for such 
an abundance of wit? In this situation, I 
|looked in various directions for help; but I 
| found no one with whom | could communicate 
| my unhappiness ; no one who might share my 
grief,and help me to bear it. To have made 
known my feelings and trials to my parents, 


would only have occasioned new crosses, I was 
| alone and helpless in my grief.” 
This language is most affecting. She has 


resigned all human rights, claims no indivi- 
duality of soul or feeling, and submits with 
the patience of a lamb to her unescapable 
doom. She was not a being to compromise 
with the world—to seek equivalents and find 
resources, as a woman of weaker principle, 
and less lofty in aim, might have felt herself 
justified in doing—the adulations of society 
had no charms to her earnest but crushed 
heart, and she retired deeper and deeper into 
its recesses, where she might find a solitude 
cheered only by the presence of the Infinite. 

The depth and truthfulness of Madame 
Guyon breathed in her slightest acts ; modulat- 
ed the tone of her voice; spoke in her face, 
and made even her silence graceful and im- 
pressive : 


*“*There was a lady of rank whom I some- 
times visited. She took a particular liking to 
me, because, as she was pleased to say, my 
person and manners were agreeable to her. 
She said, that she observed in me something 
very extraordinery and uncommon. My im- 
pression is, that tay spiritual taste reacted upon 
my physical nature, and that the inward attraction 
of my soul appeared on my very countenance. 
And one reason of this opinion is, that a gentle- 
man of fashion one day said to my husband’s 
aunt, ‘I saw the lady your niece, and it is very 
visible that she lives in the presence of God!’ 
I was surprised at hearing this, as I did not 
suppose that a person so much addicted to the 
world could have any very distinct idea of God’s 
presence, even in the hearts of his own people. 
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This lady. I say, began to be touched with the 
sense of God. 

* But our intercourse with each other did not 
end here. I was once in company with her and 
another lady, who was fond of talking, and had 
read the writings of the Christian Fathers 
They had much conversation with each other in 
relation to God. The learned lady, as might be 
expected, talked very learnediy of him. I must 
confess that this sort of merely intellectual and 
speculative conversation, in relation to the Su- 
preme Being, was not much to my taste. I 
scarcely said anything; my mind being drawn 
inwardly to silent and inward communion with 
the great and good Being, about whom my 
friends were speculating. They at length left 


me. The next day the lady, with whom I had 
previously ha&\some conversation, came to see 
me. The Lord had touched her heart; she 


came as a penitent, as a seeker after religion ; 
she could hold out in her opposition no longer 
But I at once attributed this remarkable and 
sudden change, as I did not converse with her 
the day previous, to the conversation of our 
learned and speculative acquaintance. But she 
assured me that it was otherwise. She said, it 
was not the other’s conversation which affected 
her, but my silence ; adding the remark, that 
my silence had something in it which penetrat- 
ed tothe bottom of her soul, and that she could 
not relish the other’s discourse. After that 
time, we spoke to each other with open hearts 
on the great subject.” 


At the age of twenty-three she became a 
victim to the small-pox, that terrible scourge 
to beauty—the loss of which would be so 
justly deplored by most of the sex. But 
Madame Guyon was too heroic, too elevated 
above worldly considerations, to regard this 
in the ordinary light. Hear how she exults 
in the abasement which put the last deadly 
blow to the temptations of vanity and worldli- 
ness : 


** Before I fell under this disease I resembled 
those animals, destined for slaughter, which on 
certain days they adorn with greens and flowers, 
and bring in pomp into the city before they kill 
them.” 


She represents the disease as having been 
very severe : 

**My whole body looked like that of a leper. 
All, who saw me, said, they had never seen 
such a shocking spectacle. But the devastation 
without was counterbalanced by peace within. 
My soul was kept in a state of contentment, 
greater than can be expressed. Reminded con- 
tinually of one of the causes of my religious 
trials, I indulged the hope of regaining my in- 
ward liberty by the loss of that outward beauty 
which had been my grief. This view of my 
condition rendered my soul so well satisfied and 
so united to God, that it would not have ex- 
changed its condition for that of the most happy 
prince in the world. 

«¢ Every one thought I should be inconsolable. 
Several of my friends came around me, and gave 
utterance to their regret and sympathy in view 
of my sad condition. A sad condition, indeed, 
as it appeared to them; but far from being sad, 
as it appeared tome. As I lay in my bed, suffer- 
ing the total deprivation of that which had been 
a snare to my pride, I experienced a joy un- 
speakable. I praised God in profound silence. 
None ever heard any complaints from me, either 
of my pains or of the loss which I sustained. 
Thankfully I received everything, as from God’s 
hand; and I did not hesitate to say to those who 
expressed their regret and sympathy, that I re- 
joiced at that in which they found so much cause 
of lamentation. 

** When I had so far recovered as to be able 
to sit up in my bed, I ordered a mirror to be 
brought, and indulged my curiosity so far as to 
view myself init. I was no longer what I was 
once. it was then that I saw that my heavenly 
Father had not been unfaithful in his work, but 
had ordered the sacrifice in all its reality. Some 


posed affliction, sent me a sort of pomatum, | 
which they said would have the effect to fill up | 
the hollows of the small-pox, and to restore my | 
complexion. 
fects from it when tried upon others; and the 
first impulse of my mind was to test its merits 
in my own case, 
would not suffer it. 


left thee as thou wert.’ ” 


cration of herself to God in the following 
words, which she renewed yearly. 


I promise to receive him as a husband to me. 
And I give myself to him, unworthy though | 
am, to be his spouse. I ask of him, in this 
marriage of spirit with spirit, that I may be of 
the same mind with him,—meek, pure, nothing 
in myself, and united in God’s will. And, 
pledged as I am to be his, I accept, as a part of | 
my marriage portion, the temptations and sor- | 
rows, the crosses and contempt which fell to | 
him. 


| 
persons, thinking to do me a favor in my sup- 


| 


I had myself seen wonderful ef- | 


Not content with the ordinary forms of re-| 
ligion, she made a solemn and written conse- | 


| 


“ : te k e i i =. - ; ; " 
[ henceforth take Jesus Christ to be mine |it wholly with the Lord, in entire quietness of 


separate the result from God’s will; and that 
will was equally dear to me in either case. 
After 1 had taken what seemed to me suitable 
measures, seme pressed me much to write again ; 
but an invisible hand held me back Something 
within me whispered, that it would be distrust- 
ing the Lord. After some months I received 


But God, jealous of his work, |a letter from an ecclesiastic at Paris, statin 
The inward voice spoke. | 
There was something in my heart, which said, | 
‘If Iwould have had thee fair, I would have | 


that the papers were in his possession, an 
that he would soon come to see me and bring 
them. 

*** At another time I had sent to Paris for a 
considerable number of articles, which were ne- 
cessary for my daughter. They were sent, but 
did not arrive. The report was, that they had 
reached the borders of the Leman lake, were 
put on board a boat, and were lost. I could 
learn no further tidings about them. But I left 


spirit. Icould not separate the will of God from 
anything which took place in his providence. 
Having done all that was suitable to be done in 


|case if they were found, it was well; if they 
| were lost, it was equally well. 


At the end of 
three months they were brought to me, having 
been found in the house of a poor man, who had 
not opened them, and who did not know who 


| brought them to his house, 


| ‘***On another occasion I sent to Paris for an 
| amount of money, which I had estimated would 
; 5 , | be enough to meet my expenses for a year. I 

It will be seen in our review of the work | received it in a bill fig sete on ak person 
before us, that we meet the character of in the city of Geneva. A person was sent from 
Madame Guyon as one peculiar, standing by | Thonon to Geneva to receive the avails of the 
itself, and having little affinity with its own | bill in specie. The money was deposited in two 
surroundings. We do not understand why a | bags, and placed on the man’s horse. The man, 
writer of a philosophical mind should feel |tther carelessly, for some reason connected 
himself called to regard all the “ frames of | With his own convenience, gave the horse to be 


“no : . : led by a boy a little distance. As the boy went 
pve geth eg te mgr ed we yeomagnice of | along, directing his way through the market of 


, Many of them are evidently | Geneva, the money fell off without being noticed 
morbid, the result of internal suffering, react- | by him. , 
ing upon the most delicate external organiza-; "«* At that very moment I arrived myself, ap- 
tion. There was, too, in the temperament of | proaching the market place on the other side. 
her mind a tendency to reverie, which she | Having alighted from the conveyance in which 
mistook for spiritual contemplation ; these are | came I proceeded a few steps, and the first 
facts in her history to be met as facts, and | thing I noticed was my bag of money. There 
not to be distorted into spiritual subtleties, | W@S @ great multitude of people in the place ; 
We do not regard these things as blemishes, | Yt the bag was not perceived by them ; or if it 
either ; they are the natural results of a most | |*** was lent watsecbed. Suey suse eae 


72 2 have attended me, which to avoid prolixity I 
exquisite soul, perplexed, troubled, solitary— | pass by. These may suffice to sent the 7 


weighed by its own too intense activity, and | tinual protection of God towards me.’ ” 
too abundant power—seeking counsel and | 
support from many spiritual guides, all of| . 2 . 
vr are less enlightened than herself, and | Sive of the sentiment and deep fervency of this 
driven at length to God alone for succor. most remarkable woman :— 

The simplicity with which this remarkable | ***Few are the souls,’ she adds, ‘ that give 
woman yielded herself to the guidance of Pro-| themselves up faithfully to God, in the order of 
vidence, taking no thought for the morrow, is | his providence, as it is developed moment b 
one of the finest traits in her character. She| moment. They have too much of a will of their 
was forbidden, she says, to feel solicitude as to own, their desires run out too strongly in vari- 
any event, knowing that all should work toge- | °YS directions, to accept readily and fully that 
ther for good. At one time, when subjected | ‘ daily bread,’ whatever it may be, which God’s 


sie | providence now presents. Sometimes persons 
to a long and severe examination as to her | et out of the position of the present moment, 


life and opinions, she took the precaution to’ which I may properly call the divine moment, 
prepare notes, that she might be somewhat. IN| by their too earnest desires to do good. We are 
readiness for a second trial of the kind which | not at liberty todo good, except that good which 
awaited her; but she was compelled to for-|is appropriate to the present moment. That 
bear this, for she became confused, hesitated, | good, which is good in itself considered, be- 
and did neither herself nor subject justice, and | comes evil by being placed in a wrong position ; 


“ Jeanne M. B. De La Morne Guyon. 
** Sealed with her ring.” 


We must close with a few extracts expres- 


from henceforth she obeyed the divine injunc- because it is good done inappropriately and in 
violation of God’s arrangements, and therefore 


at the expense of the highest good, namely, con- 
| formity to the divine will. 
| ‘It is here that we find the occasion of so 
many falls by Christians. They do not live by 
the moment ; they do not make soul and body 
“appropriate to God’s time, which is the present 
|time, And going out of the present moment, 
| they may be said in a certain sense to go out of 
| God, whose habitation in time, considered rela- 
| tively to the human perception, is not in the 
past, which is gone, nor in the future which 
| does not exist, but in the divine now. Around 
this heaven-constructed centre, all commands 
and all promises, and all effusions of grace, and 


ye shall speak, for it shall be given you in that 
hour.” 


*** God,’ she says, ‘took care of all my con- 
cerns. 
ed to the very smallest things. I will illustrate 
what I mean, I had sent to Paris for some pa- 

ers, which it was very desirable that I should 
ot in my possession, Months had passed, 
but the papers did not come. Looking at the 
matter in the human light, the disappointment 
and the loss were great. But I left it wholly 
with the Lord in great peace and confidence. 





tion—* when ye are brought before kings ‘and | 
governors for my sake, take no thought what | 


L saw his providence incessantly extend- | 


Whether I received them or not, I could not 


' 





all the helping visits of unseen angels cluster to- 
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gether. He who does not correctly estimate the | of the author, and not from any incompetency 


present moment, in the calmness of inward re- 


collection, will be likely to find himself out of | 


God’s order, and thus fall into sin, Through a 
false estimate in one direction, his desires and 


res may fall below the line of duty; and | 
y a false estimate in another direction, taking | 


into view relations and interests which are not 


appropriate to the present time, the same de- | 
sires and purposes may become so intense, so | 
exaggerated, so wayward, that sin there also | 


‘lies at the door’ But when, with a heart wholly 
given to God and in the exercise of faith, we 


live in the present moment, considered in itself | 


alone and in its necessary and just relations, all 
goes right and well.” 


A Compendium of Mercantile Law. By the 

late i 

from the third and last English edition, 

by James J. Holcombe and William Y. 

Gholson. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 1847. 

8vo. pp. 616. 

Tue lew in its practice enters into such a 
multiplicity of details, that the lawyer is in 
danger of being bewildered by the variety and 
complexity of the topics which successively 
occupy him. The remedy is to be found in 
methodizing the various departments. of stndy ; 
in contemplating the edifice, which the wisdom 
of many generations has erected, in all its fair 
proportions. 
fusion, and a mass of what before seemed to 
be incongruous materials arrange themselves 
in beautiful symmetry, 

** As at the stroke of an Enchanter’s wand.” 

This goodly service has been done for the 
general body of ie law, by the elegant 
commentator Sir William Blackstone, whose 
great work has been skilfully and ably modern- 
ized by Mr. Stephen. 

The last mentioned author’s treatise on 
Pleading is an example of the same process 
applied to a particular branch of the law ; and 
it is one most happily carried out, tending, as 
much as any one work, to give the dignity of 
a science to what might otherwise seem a dis- 
eonnected set of technical rules. 

A similar service has been rendered to the 
student, and to the whole profession, by Mr. 
Smith, in his compendium of mercantile law. 
Himself a finished classical scholar, he brought 
to the study of the legal profession a lofty am- 
bition of excellence and a persevering industry, 
which, though it distanced ali competition, was 
at the same time too powerful and active for 
his physical frame, which sank, alas! into an 
early grave. 

In his preface, Mr. Smith has well pointed 
out the circumstance by which the mercantile 
law is rendered more suitable for compression 
than the law of real property, viz. that the 
reasons on which the former is based can be 
explained more shortly than those which sup- 
port the latter ; the latter growing out of the 
whole history of feudalism, while the reasons 
of the mercantile law depend on considera- 
tions of utility, the force of which the mind 
ayy as soon as they are pointed out. 

he difficulty of the compression was, how- 
ever, extreme, as the author aspired at once to 
clearness, brevity, and accuracy. ‘The execu- 
tion of his work is almost equally admirable 
in all these respects. If in either we could 
wish that it were different from what it is, we 
should say that in some instances he has 
abbreviated too much. His own wonderful 
memory, supplying him readily with the funda- 
mental principles and with the cases which 
illustrate them, furnishes an apology for this 
defect ; as it arises from the peculiar affluence 


ohn William Smith, greatly enlarged | 


to deal fully with his subject. 
Valuable as is the original work, to the 


| P . . 
|American lawyer its value is greatly en- 


hanced by the notes of Messrs. Holcombe and 
Gholson. The great principles of commercial 
‘law are indeed the same at Athens and at 
Rome, in London and in New York ; yet the 
science is eminently progressive, and in its 
application to practical affairs, this progress is 
more or less marked, according to the peculiar 
circumstances of different communities. In 
the great struggle for national existence 


|among the European monarchies in the early | 
part of this century, the law of prize, of| 
salvage, of the rights of belligerents and) 


neutrals, was largely developed and eloquently 
\illustrated by the eminent judges who pre- 
sided over the English tribunals. In the 
rapid growth and extension of population and 
commerce in the United States, the law of 
partnership, of agents and factors, of in- 
surance, is continually receiving novel appli- 
cation and subtle distinctions unknown to the 
more sluggish operations of transatlantic com- 
| merce. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ly suited to be useful to the American lawyer, 
by furnishing him with a running commentary 
on almost every prominent point at which the 


England. 


We may instance the following : the power 
of a partner to bind his co-partner by a con- 
tract under seal, p. 50; the effect of an en- 


another, p. 56 ; the right of the creditors of a 


corporations, p. 89; the responsibility of an 
agent to whom negotiable paper has been in- 


principal on the authority of an attorney (a 
very interesting note), p. 134 ; the conflicting 


ship (furnished by Mr. James), p. 178; re- 
assurance, p. 323; liability of the underwriters 
in cases of collision, p. 348 ; statute of frauds, 
p. 450, &c In these and many other in- 
stances, the leading American cases have been 
digested and arranged with great learning and 
ability. 

On some topics, as before intimated, the 
work of Mr. Smith is deficient by reason of 
extreme brevity ; and this deficiency has been 


American editors. The most striking instance 
of this is the subject of Insurance against Fire ; 
on which the text of Mr. Smith is unfortunate- 
ly quite meagre, but the editors have furnish- 
ed an ample and learned commentary of great 
value to the profession (pp. 400-420). 

This volume is very handsomely got up, and 
we heartily commend it to the careful perusal 
of every lawyer, assured that the more tho- 
roughly it is known the more highly it will be 
appreciated. 


. 


The Life of Major General Zachary Taylor 
(with illustrations). By H. Montgomery. 
Auburn: Derby & Co. 

Anotuer and still another “ illustrated ” Life 

of the great American (would that he had as 

many lives as the publishers give him), the 

American whom Carlyle would recognise as 








recognition: THE MAN OF DUTY in an age of 
Self! An American in everything ; in valor, 
in strong muscular sense ; in simplicity and 
directness and cordiality of feeling; an Ameri- 





In its present shape, this work is particular- | 


Order is thus educed out of con- | @W of the United States diverges from that of 


dorsement by a firm for the accommodation of | 
firm to proceed aguinst the separate property | 
of a deceased partner, p. 62 ; the capacity of | 


trusted, p. 99; the effect of the death of a/| 


rights of the mortgagees and creditors of a| 


in several instances well supplied by the’ 


“a hero” worthy of his pen’s most eloquent | 


can in everything save in devotion to our new 
political God of Expediency. 

As plain Lieutenant Colonel Taylor the 

writer of this has often seen “Old Zach.” 
putting his men through the battalion drill on 
the northern banks of the Wisconsin in the 
depth of February. This would seem only 
characteristic of the man who has since prov- 
, ed himself equally “ Rough and Ready ” under 
the scorching sun of the tropics. But, look- 
ing back through long years to many a plea- 
sant hour spent in the well selected library of 
the post which Colonel Taylor then com- 
manded, we recur now with singular interest 
to the agreeable conversations held in the room 
which was the Colonel’s favorite resort, amid 
the intervals of duty. Nor will the reader 
think these personal reminiscences imperti- 
nent, when we add that our object in recur- 
ring to them here is simply to mention that, 
remembering alike the wintry drill and the 
snug  book-reom, Taylor’s hardihood—the 
idea of which now so readily attaches to his 
sobriquet of Rough and Ready—would cer- 
tainly not then have struck a stranger as 
more characteristic than his liberal-minded in- 
telligence. Remarkable sincerity of manner, 
‘a dash of humor amid diffident reserve, 
blended with a cordiality that for want of a 
better phrase we should call mesmeric, cha- 
racterized the mien of the distinguished man, 
| upon whom the eyes of all his countrymen 
\are now fixed with such curious interest. 
|He was one of those few men who instantly 
impress a stranger with the idea of frankness 
and reality of character, while still suggest- 
ing to the imagination that there was much 
'to study in him. Above all was it apparent 
that his singular modesty was genuine—was 
Lof the soul ; that he was a man whose strong 
individuality his nearest intimates must hesi- 
tate to write about and publish to the world in 
terms of praise. And we know the fact that 
|in, one instance a friend whom the General 
had obliged, when replying to some newspa- 
per disparagement of Taylor’s military stand- 
ing and services at the commencement of the 
Fiorida war, was deterred by his knowledge of 
this trait from communicating his article to 
the subject of it, lest the terms of eulogy he 
had employed might be offensive to Taylor. 
This dislike of puffery, nay, this almost way- 
ward turning one’s back upon fame is, how- 
ever, perfectly consistent with the most jealous 
sense of what is due to one’s personal cha- 
racter; and that quality General Taylor's 
published correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of War proves he possesses in the most 
|lively degree. He there shows that he leaves 
the laurels of the hero to take care of them- 
| selves, but that the rights and the character of 
| Zachary Taylor must not be tampered with. 
| And this is the quality which will ever pre- 
|vent him from becoming the tool of party. 
|He is a man that cannot be used by others 
‘save in the line of his duty. A man who 
|cannot be approached to be thus used ; for 
there is sometimes a shrewd fire in the glance 
jof his friendly eye, an epigrammatic hearti- 
|ness of response bolting forth amid his taci- 
| turnity, that would utterly bewilder and con- 
|found the ordinary man of the world, who 
;approached him with double dealing phrase, 
or selfish insincerity of purpose. 

With regard to his personal appearance, of 
| all the portraits of General Taylor that we have 
seen, and there is one in each of the volumes 
| before us, that published in Graham’s Maga- 
zine strikes us as decidedly the best. In 


some respects it is flattered, and in others it 
hardly comes up to the strongly.marked cha- 
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racter expressed in the face of the original ; 
as a whole, however, it is far more faithful 
than the others. Its flattery, we imagine, 
lies in making Taylor younger than he now 
appears. For his looks in the picture are 
those which we recall when seeing hiin just 
after the close of his Black Hawk campaign, 
now many years gone by. The stamped 
medals published in this city lately by J. P. 
Ridner we should think would better represent 
his present appearance. 

While indulging in these gossiping refer- 
ences, which we know will interest some of 
our readers, we may here relate an anecdote 
of General Taylor, which we once heard, amid 
the early scenes of the Black Hawk war on 
Rock River, and which, though never verified 
to our knowledge, still seems most character- 
istic of the Rough and Ready of later years. 
Some time after Stillman’s defeat by B.ack 
Hawk’s band, Taylor, marching with a large 
body of volunteers and a handiul of reguars 
in pursuit of the hostile Indian force, found 
himself approaching Rock River, then asserted 
by many to be the true north-western boundary 
of the State of Illinois. The volunteers, as 
Taylor was informed, would refuse to cross 
the stream. They were militia, they said, 
called out for the defence of the State, and it 
was unconstitutional to order them to march 
beyond its frontier into the Indian country. 
Taylor thereupon halted his command, and en- 
camped within the acknowledged boundaries 
of Illinois. He would not, as the relator of 
the story said, budge an inch further without 
orders. He had already driven Black Hawk 
out of the State, but the question of crossing 
Rock River seemed hugely to trouble his ideas 
of integrity to the constitution on one side, 
and military expediency on the other. During 
the night, be aay orders came, either from 
General Scott or General Atkinson, for him to 
follow up Black Hawk to the last. The quiet- 
ness of the Regular colonel meanwhile had 
rather encouraged the mutinous militia to 
bring their proceedings to a head. A sort of 
town-meeting was called upon the prairie, and 
Taylor invited to attend. After listening for 
some time very quietly to the proceedings, it 
became Rough and Ready’s turn to address 
the chair. “He had heard,” he said, “ with 
much pleasure the views which several speak- 
ers had expressed of the independence and 
dignity of each private American citizen. He 
felt that all gentlemen there present were his 
equals—in reality, he was persuaded that many 
of them would in a few years be his supe- 
riors, and perhaps, in the capacity of Members 
of Congress, arbiters of the fortune and repu- 
tation of humble servants of the Republic like 
himself. He expected then to obey them as 
interpreters of the will of the people; and the 
best proof he could give that he would obey 
them, was now to observe the orders of those 
whom the people had already put in the places 
of authority, to which many gentlemen around 
him justly aspired. In plain English, gentle- 
men and fellow-citizens, the word has been 
see on to me from Washington to follow 

lack Hawk, and to take you with me as sol- 
diers. I mean to do both. There are the 
flat-boats drawn up on the shore, and here are 
Uncle Sam’s men drawn up behind you on the 
prairie.” 

“ Stra-anger,” added the man who told the 
story, “ the way those militia-men sloped into 
those flat-boats was a caution. Not another 
word was said. Had Zach Taylor been with 
Van Renselaer at Niagara River, in the last 
war, I rayther think he'd a taught him how to 
get militia-men over a ferry.” 





are 


Taylor, as is well known, did follow Black 
Hawk through the prairies of northern Illinois 
—through the wooded gorges, the rocky fells, 
the plashy rice pools, the hitherto unbroken 
wilderness of western Wisconsin. The mili- 
tia-men gave out from day to day ; the country 
became impassable to horses, and the volunteer 
settlers who had first seized arms merely to 
repel an Indian foray, refused to submit their 
backs to the necessary burdens in carrying 
their own supplies through the deep swamps 
and almost impervious forests. At last the very 
Indians themselves, whom Taylor thus despe- 
rately pursued from day to day and week to 
week, began to sink from fatigue and ex- 
haustion : they were found by our men stretch- 
ed beside their trails, while yet the good Anglo- 
Norman blood of Taylor’s band held out amid 
sufferings in the wilderness which the child 
of the forest himself could not endure. The 
battle of the Bad-Axe, and the rout of Black 
Hawk by Taylor, at length terminated this ar- 
duous march. 

The steamer bearing Atkinson and his ro- 
inforcements, reached the junction of the 
Bad-Axe and the Mississippi, just as the en- 
counter was over, and we believe brought 
Taylor along with his prisoners back to Fort 
Crawford, where, after landing the former, she 
passed on to St. Louis. When we remember 
the complimentary reception which Black 
Hawk met with all along our Atlantic border, 
how strange it seems that when the name of 
his captor was mentioned as the hero of 
Okeechoobee, his countrymen asked, “ who is 
this Col. Taylor that has just been brevetted 
a Brigadier?” Even as it was afterwards 
asked concerning the Hero of Rio Bravo, 
“who is this Brigadier Taylor who has so 
brilliantly earned the brevet of Major-Gene- 
ral?” One might now, without extravagance, 
venture to predict that the captor of Black 
Hawk is as well-known as was that warrior 
himself; and that he would probably be re- 
ceived by the people in a progress through- 
out the country, with demonstrations of 
affection and respect, at least equal to those 
which were showered upon the wily Sauk 
chief, the but too successful rival of the chival- 
rous, and loyal, and neglected Keokuk. 

In neither of the books before us, nor indeed 
in any of the lives of General Taylor, that we 
have seen, do these passages of his career 
receive even the passing notice that we have 
given them here. But the time is fast ap- 
proaching when everything relating to Taylor 
will have an invaluable historical interest ; 
and already the world—the American part of 
it at least, are insatiably curious to trace so 
strongly marked a character in all its exhibi- 
tions, through all its developments. 

Both of the volumes before us are hand- 
somely printed. The first one on the list is 
published anonymously, and, as we understand, 
is already very popular; that put forth in 
Auburn is by the editor of the Auburn Daily 
Advertiser, whose vigorous fluent style and 
skill in compressing his materials, must make 
his elegant volume very generally acceptable. 
Many of the traits ascribed to General Taylor 
have been assimilated by some of his admirers 
to the leading military characteristics of Fre- 
derick the Great. But, unlike Frederick, 
Taylor is anything but a martinet in discipline ; 
had though his movements of small bodies of 
troops against vast odds are characterized by 
the vigorous will and iron determination of 
Frederick, the arbitrary disposition of the 
Prussian despot is wholly alien to his tolerant 
and candid nature. Taylor’s affectionate and 
almost parental relation to his soldiers perhaps 









alone first suggested the parallel as we find it 
hinted in the following stanza of some verses 
upon one of his battles, quoted by Mr. Mont- 
gomery : 
“*OLp Zacn!’ ‘Otp Zacn!’ the war-cry rattles 
Among those men of iron tread, 
As ruag ‘Oxp Farrz’ in “urope’s battles, 
When thus his host Great Freperick led.”"* 
As a specimen of our author’s style, we 
subjoin the sketch of General Taylor’s appear- 
ance and character with which he closes his 
volume : 


. . 
‘** In personal appearance, General Taylor is 





* Mr. Montgomery has done well to incorporate Capt. 
Albert Pike's fine lines on the bitte of Buena Vista 
within the body of his work. We find there too the 
verses upon the same subject attributed to Don Jose Maria 
Joacquim de Ho Axce de Salttto, In introducing the latter 
Mr. Montgomery remarks: “‘T'he annexed description of 
the same buttle 1s attributed, whether truly or not, to Don 
Jose Ho Axce de Saltillo, a Mexican of some celebrity.” 
We have repeatedly seen Similar doubts expressed in the 
jouraals of the day, whether or not this “ celebrated 
Mexican” did really write the battle poems, which, for 
the last year or two, uave figured in our ps pers ander hia 
name; and a oxtural curiosity has induced us to take 
suine trouble to furnisa our readers with a new, an exact, 
and an authenticated version of the poem about which 
there has been the most dispute. Those, familiar with the 
celebrated Mexican’s sty! mer form their own conclusions 
as to the identity of the faljow ng :— 


“RIO BRAVO.” 
{A Mexican Lament.—4ir ‘ Roncesvalles.’] 


1 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! saw men ever such a sight 

Since the field of Roncesvalles sealed the fate of many a 
knight. 

Dark is Pato Alto’s story—sad Resaca Palma's rout, 

Ah me! upon those fields so gory how muny a gallant life 
went out. : 

Thee our best and bravest lances shivered ’gainst the 
Northern steel, 

Left the valiant hearts that couch’d them ‘neath the 
Northern charger’s heel. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! brave hearts ne’er mourned such 


a sight, 
Since the noblest lost their life-blood in the Roncesvalles 
fight. 
u. 
There Arista, best und bravest—there Raguena tried and 
true, 
On the fatal field thou lavest, nobly did all men could do ; 
Vainly there those heroes rally, Castile on Montezuma’s 
shore, 
Vainly there shone Aztec valor brightly a8 it shone of 
yore. 
Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! saw men ever such a sight 
Since the dews of Roncesvalles wept for Paladin and 
knight. 
m1. 


Heard ye not the wounded coursers shrieking on yon 
trampled banks, 

As the Northern wing’d artillery thundered on our shat- 
tered ranks? 

On they came—those Northern horsemen—on like eagles 
toward the sun, 

Followed then the Northern ~bayonet, and the field was 
lost and won. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! minstrel ne’er sung such a fight, 

Since the lay of Roncesvalies sang the fame of martyred 
knight. 

¢ Iv. 

Rio Bravo! fatal river! saw ye not while red with gore, 

One cavalier all headless quiver, a headless trunk upon 
thy shore ? 

Other champions not less noted, sleep ben: ath thy sullen 
wave. 

Sullen water, thou hast floated armies to an ocean grave— 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! lady ne‘er wept such a sight, 

Since the moon of Roncesvalies kiss’d in death her own 
loved knight. 

v 


Weepest thou, lorn lady Inez, for thy lover 'mid the slain, 

Brave La Vega’s trenchant sabre cleft his slayer to the 
brain. 

Brave La Vega, who all lonely, by a host of fues beset, 

Yielded up his falchion only, when his equal there he 


met. 

O, for Roland’s horn to rally his Paladins by that sad 
shore ! 

Rio Bravo, Roncesvalles, ye are names linked ever more. 


vi. 


Sallen river! sullen river! vultures drink thy gory wave, 

But they blur not those loved features, which not Love 
himself could save. 

Rio Bravo, thou wilt name not that lone corse upon thy 


shore, 

But in prayer sad Inez names him, names him praying 
ever more. 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo! lady ne’er mourned such a knight, 





—S fondest hearts were broken by the Roncesvalles 
t. 
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about five feet eight inches high, very thick set, 
rather inclining to corpulency, and _ slightly 
stoop shouldered. He weighs about two hun- 
dred pounds, and has remarkably short legs in 
proportion to the length of his body, in conse- 
quence of which he looks like a much taller 
man than he really is, when in asitting position 
He has a fine head, high forehead, light, keen, 
penetrating eye, indicating uniform good humor, 
and firm, compressed lips. His hair is almost 
white, his face care worn, but extremely intelli- 
gent, and almost uniformly lit up with a bene- 
volent smile. When speaking to any one he is 
in the habit of partly closing one eye, is ex- 
tremely fond of a joke, and ever realy with a 
witty repartee, or a kind word for all who ad- 
dress him. He dresses, at all times, with great 
simplicity, utterly eschewing tight clothes, and 
even a military coat. He has an unconquerable 
dislike for a uniform, and generally is seen with 
a linen roundabout, cotton pantaloons, and a 
straw hat, in warm weather, and his celebrated 
brown overcoat, that protected him, during his 
Florida campaigns, in cold or rainy seasons. 

** The most remarkable traits of General Tay- 
lor’s character are the wisdom and foresight with 
which he lays his plans, the energy and prompt- 
ness with which he executes them, and his firm- 
ness, decision, and self-possession in the hour of 
trial. No emergency, however unlooked for 
or sudden, no danger, however imminent and 
threatening, and no contingency, of whatever 
nature, are ever able to throw him off his guard, 
or disturb his evenly balanced mind. He always 
proves himself equal to every emergency, and 
rises as the dangers that beset him increase ; and 
the resources of his mind are as inexhaustible 
as his will is indomitable and his courage un- 
he om All his movements are characterized 

y the highest qualities of a soldier. Calm, sa- 
gacious, resolute, ready ; with a boldness which 
never falters, a watchfulness never at fault, and 
a comprehensiveness of plan embracing all con- 
tingencies, he has won for himself the very 
highest military renown which it has ever been 
the fortune of an American soldier to reach. 
His letters and despatches are models of military 
writing, not surpassed by the justly renowned 
* Wellington Despatches.’ His manly assertion 
of his rights as the commanding general, shows 
him to be possessed of moral courage in as emi- 
nent a degree as he is of physical. It affords 
some relief to the horrors of this war, that it has 
brought out to the knowledge of the country and 
the world, the fact that we possess a man and a 
soldier of such extraordinary merits, 

** Great emergencies, it is said, produce great 
men. If they do not produce them, they at 
least bring them to light. So it has been in the 
unhappy war between us and a sistér republic. 
A man of simple and unostentatious habits— 
who, though possessing great wealth, chose to 
follow the profession of arms, and was satisfied 
with the common routine of military life, never 
thrusting himself into notice, but simply doing 
his duty in a quiet way—is by the force of cir- 
, cumstances brought prominently before the pub- 
lic, and is found to possess the highest military 
talents, and every other quality which men are 
accustomed to admire. In early life, and in 
humble rank, he successfully defended a Western 


fort against a superior force of the enemy. His 
modest despatch recording the defence, had 
almost faded from remembrance. At a later 


period, a brilliant victory was won by him in 
the Florida war, and even with that we had al- 
most ceased to be conversant. There was no 
crisis of public affairs, or essential risk of the 
national honor, to make these events of histori- 
cal or political importance In comparative re- 
tirement, or at most in the command of distant 
posts, the unaffected, though successful com- 
mander, passed away years of obscurity. We 
cannot tell whether this was congenial to his 
feelings or not ; but be this as it may, he knew 
how to ‘ bide his time,’ and the want of such 
knowledge destroys the prospects and usefulness 
of many a really great man. 

“* How many of our most gifted public servants, 








impatient of delay, have endeavored to control | Wilkes, when the smaller idea should be merged 
destiny itself, and create the events upon which | into the greater? when the great office itself is 


their advancement depended. 
spirits have been shrouded in darkness, be- 


How many bright | concerned, and not the pettiness of an exception ? 


Besides, sir, Wilkes, though a rascal and a Whig, 


fore they have reached even a mid-day career. | was a gentleman in manners, as well as birth 


General Taylor, fortunate in his philosophy as | (looking sternly at Boswell). 


in his temperament, permitted events to take 
their course, tranquil in retirement, and calm 
even when forgotten. But all at once he de- 
velopes the qualities of a great general. In the 
most critical situations his judgment foresees 
what his valor wins. No matter what may be 
the difficulties around him, he meets and over- 
comes them all In strategy as well as hand to 
hand, he evinces superior skill, and when the 
nation almost gives him up for lost, again and 
again he sends back to it intelligence that he has 
conquered 
recorded four such hard fought battles, fought at 
such fearful odds, as those which have placed 
such laurels on the brow of General Taylor, and 
the brave troops under his command. The 
country is astonished to find it possesses such a 
man !” 








Se 


Extracts from New Books. 
LEIGH HUNT'S “MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS.” 
{Now in Press by Harper and Brothers.] 

Tue INsipe oF AN ENGLISH OmniBus.—“ By 
the invention of the Omnibus, all the world 
keeps its coach!—And with what cheapness! 
And to how much social advantage! No ‘ plague 
with servants ;—no expense for liveries;—no 
coachmakers’ and horse-doctors’ bills; no keep- 
ing one’s fellow-creatures waiting for us in the 
cold night-time and rain, while the dance is go- 
ing down the room, or another hour is spent in 
bidding good-bye, end lingering over the com- 
fortable fire. We have no occasion to think of 
it at all till we want it; and then it either comes 
to one’s door, or you go forth, and in a few mi- 
nutes see it hudling up the street,—a man-of-war 
among coaches,—the whale’s back in the metro- 
politan flood,—while the driver is beheld sitting, 
super-eminent, like the guide of the elephant 
on his neck. 

‘We cannot say much for the beauty of the 
omnibus; but there is a certain might of utility 
in its very bulk, which supersedes the necessity 
of beauty, as in the case of the whale itself, or 
in the idea that we entertain of Dr. Johnson, 
who shouldered porters as he went, and ‘ laughed 
like a rhinoceros.’ Virgil metamorphosed ships 
into sea-nymphs. The Doctor, by a process not 
more violent, might be supposed transformed 
into a vehicle for his favorite London streets; 
and, if so, he would undoubtedly have anticipated 
the date of the present invention, and become an 
omnibus. His mouth seems to utter the word. 

** Boswexu (in Elysium). ‘ Sir, if you were 
living now, and were to be turned into a coach, 
what sort of coach would you become ” 

** Jounson (rolling about, and laughing with 
bland contempt). ‘ Sir, in parliamentary lan- 
guage, you are “ frivolous and vexatious ;” but 
the frivolity surmounts the vexatiousness.’ 

** BoswELL (tenderly). ‘Nay, sir, but to 
oblige an humble, and, I hope, not altogether 
undeserving friend.’ 

**Jounson, ‘ Sir, where reply is obvious, in- 
terrogation is disgusting. Nay, sir (seeing the 
tears in Boswell’s eyes), | would not be harsh 
or uncomplying ; but do you not see the case at 
once? I should formerly have chosen to be a 
bishop’s carriage perhaps, or a chancellor’s, or 
any respectable lord’s’ 

** BoswELL (smiling). 
or’s.” 

** Jounson (angri/y). ‘ And why, sir should 
[ not have been a lord mayor’s? What have | 
done, that it should be doubted whether I would 
countenance the dignity of integrity and the 
universality of commerce ? 

** Bosweuu (in confusion). ‘ Sir, I beg par- 
don ; but to confess the truth, I was thinking of 
Mr. Wilkes.’ 

** JoHNsON. 


‘Except a lord may- 


‘And why, sir, think of Mr. 


In no page of our history do we find | 





He would not 
have made such a remark.—To be sure (relent- 
ing a little, and looking arch) he got drunk 
sometimes ’ 

*“* BoswELu (interrupting). ‘ Dear sir !— 

**Jonnson. ‘ Neither was he scrupulous in 
his admiration of beauty.’ 

**BosweLu. ‘ Dearest sir !— 

*‘Jounson ‘ Though whatsoever the phren- 
sy of his inebriation, or the vagrancy of noctur- 
nal revels, he would hardly have mistaken an 
oyster-woman for a Hebe. Well, well, sir, let 
us be mutually considerate. Let us be decent. 
To cut this matter short, sir, I should be an om- 
nibus.’ 

** Bosweu (with grateful earnestness). ‘May 
I presume, dear sir, to inquire the reason ?” 

*Jonnson. ‘Sir, I should not be a cart. 
That would be low. Neither should I aspire to 
be the triumphant chariot of an Alexander, or 
the funeral car of a Napoleon. Posthumous 
knowledge has corrected those sympathies with 
ambition. A gig is pert; a curricle coxcombical ; 
and the steam-carriage is too violent, perturbed, 
and migratory. Sir, the omnibus for me. It 
suits with my past state and my present; with 
the humanities I have retained, and with those 
which I have acquired. Sir, it even makes me 
beg pardon for what I have said of Wilkes. 
Mors omnibus communis. Like death, it is 
common to all, and gathers them into its friendly 
bosom. It is decent, deliberate, and unpretend- 
ing; no respecter of persons; a king has been 
known to ride in it ;* and opposite the king may 
have sat a republican weaver.” 

** BosweLui. ‘But you would choose, sir, to 
be a London omnibus, rather thana Parisian one, 
or even a Litchfield ” 

“Jounson (with bland indulgence). ‘ Surely, 
sir; and to go up the Strand and Fleet-street, 
and occasionally to stop at the Mitre. And, sir, 
I would not be driven by everybody, though I 
can now tolerate everybody. I would have a 
humane and respectable driver; anelderly man, 
sir ;—and my windows should be taken care of, 
that the people might not catch cold.’ 

**Here Boswell, begging a thousand pardons, 
with shrugged shoulders, lifted eyebrows, and 
hands spread out in deprecation of offence, 
bursts, nevertheless, into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, at the idea of the solemn and illustrious 
Johnson converted into an omnibus. And the 
Doctor, though a little angry at first, recollects 
his Elysian experiences, and at iength contri- 
butes to a roar worthy of the inextinguishable 
laughter of the Gods in Homer. 

* JoHNSON (subsiding into a human measure 
of joviality). ‘Sir, it was ludicrous enough, if 
you consider it as a man; but if you consider it 
as a child, or as a divine person (to speak in the 
language of our new friend, Plato), the subject 
will be invested with the mild gravity of an im- 
partial universality. I see, however, that it will 
take many more draughts of Lethe, before you, 
Boswell, can get the fumes of the old tavern 
wine out of your head; so let us consult your 
capabilities, and return to human measures of 
discourse ; let us have reason once more, sir ;— 
sir (for I see you wish me to say it), let us be 
good mortal jolly dogs, and have t’other bottle.’ 


** Vanish the ever pleasant shades of Johnson 
and Boswell, and enter the omnibus in its own 
proper person. If a morning omnibus, it is full 
of clerks and merchants; if a noon, of chance 
fares; if a night, of returning citizens and ta- 
thers of families; if a midnight, of play-goers, 
and gentlemen lax with stiff glasses of brandy- 
and-water. 

** Being one of the chance fares, we enter an 
omnibus which has yet no other inside passen- 
ger; and having no book with us, we tnake in- 





* So it has been said of Louis Philippe, during his 
* citizen- king” days. 
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tense acquaintance with two objects: the one 
being the heel of an outside passenger's boot, 
who is sitting on the coich-top: and the other, 
that universilly studied bit of literature, which 
is inscribed at the further end of every such ve- 
hicle, and which purports, that it is under the 
royal and charming jurisdiction of the young 
lady now reigning over us, 


V.R. 


by whom it is permitted to carry ‘ twelve inside 
passengers, AND NO MoRE;’—thus showing 
extreme consideration on her Majesty’s part, 
and that she will not have the sides of her 
loving subjects squeezed tozether like fizs. 

** Enter a precise personage, probably a Me- 
thodist, certainly ‘ well off, who seats himself 
right in the midway of his side of the Omnibus; 
that is to say, at equal distances between the 
two extremities; because it is the spot. in 
which you least feel the inconveuience of the 
motion. He isa man who seldom makes a re- 
mark, or takes notice of what is going forward, 
unless a payment is to be resisted, or the en- 
trance of a passenger beyond the lawful number. 
Now and then he hems, aad adjusts a glove; or 
wipes a little dust off one of the cuffs of his 
coat, 

** In leaps a youngster, and seats himself close 
at the door, in urder to be ready to leap out 
again. 

** Item, a maid-servant, flustered with the fear 
of being too late, and reddening furthermore be- 
twixt awkwardness, and the resentment of it, at 
not being quite sure where to seat herself. A 
jerk of the Omnibus pitches her against the pre- 
cisian, and makes both her and the youngster 
laugh. 

** Enter a young lady, in celors and big ear- 
rings, and excessively flounced and ringleted, 
and seats herself opposite the maid-servant, 
who beholds her with admiration, but secretly 
thinks herself handsomer, and what a pity it is 
she was not a lady herself, to become the ring- 
lets and flounces better. 

** Enter two more young ladies, in white, who 
pass to the other end in order to be out of the 
way of the knees and boots of those who quit. 
They whisper and giggle much, and are quiz- 
zing the young lady in the reds and ringlets; 
who, for her part (though she knows it, and 
could squeeze all their bonnets together for rage) 
looks as firm and unconcerned as a statue. 

«* Enter a dandy, too handsome to be quizzed ; 
and then a man with a bundle, who is agreeably 
suprised with the gentlemanly toleration of the 
dandy, and unaware of the secret disgust of the 
Methodist. 

‘item, an old gentleman; then, a very fat 
man; then, two fat elderly women, one of whom 
is very angry at the incommodious presence of 
her counterparts, while the other, full of good 
humor, is comforted by it. The youngster has 
in the meantime gone to sit on the coach-top, in 
order to make room ; and we set off to the place 
of our destination. 

‘* What an intense intimacy we get with the 
face, neckcloth, waistcoat, and watch-chain of 
the man who sits opposite us! Who is he? 
What is his name? Is his care a great care,— 
an affliction? Is his look of cheerfulness 
eal? At length he looks at ourselves, 
sking himself, no doubt, similar questions ; 
4nd, as it is less pleasant to be scrutinized thin 
to scrutinize, we now set him the example of 
turning the eyes another way. How unpleasant 
it must be to the very fat man to be so gazed at! 
Think, if he sat as close to us in a private room, 
in achair! How he would get up, and walk 
away! But here, sit he must, and have his 
pease taken by our memories. We sigh for 

is plethora, with a breath almost as piteous as 
his wheezing. And he has a sensible face 
withal, and has, perhaps, acquired a painful 
amount of intellectual as well as physical know- 
ledze, from the melancholy that has succeeded 
to his joviality, Fat aen always appear to be 
* good fellows,’ unless there is some manifest 
proof to the contrary ; so we wish, for his sake, 


that everybody in this world could do just as he 
pleased, and die of a very dropsy of delight. 

“* Exeunt our fat friend, and the more ill-hu- 
mored of the two fat women ; and enter, in their 
places, two young mothers,—one with a good- 
humored child, a female; the other with a 
great, handsome, red-cheeked, wilful boy, all 
flounce and hat and feathers, and red legs, who 
13 eating a bun, and who seems resolved that the 
other child, who does nothing but look at it, 
shall not partake a morsel His mother, who 
‘snubs’ him one instant, and lets him have his 
way the next, has been a spoiled child herself, 
and is doing her best to learn to repent the sor- 
row she caused her own mother, by the time she 
is adozen years older. The elderly gentleman 
compliments the boy on his likeness to his 
mamma, who laughs and says he is ‘ very polite.’ 
As to the young gentleman, he fancies he is 
asked for a piece of his bun, and falls a kicking; 
and the young lady in ringlets tosses her head. 

** Exit the Methodist, and enter an affable 
man; who, having protested it is very cold, and 
lamented a stoppage, and vented the original 
remark that you gain nothing by an omnibus in 
point of time, subsides into an elegant silence ; 
but he is fastened upon by the man with the 
bundle, who, encouraged by his apparent good- 
nature, tells him, in an under tone, some anec- 
dotes relative to his own experience of omni- 
buses; which the affrble gentleman endures 
with a variety of assenting exclamations, intend- 
ed quite as much to stop as to encourage, not 
one of which succeeds; such as‘ Ah’—* Oh’— 
‘ Indeed ’—* Precisely ’—* [ dare say’—* I see’— 
* Really ?—* Very likely ;}—jerking the top of 
his stick occasionally against his mouth as he 
speaks, and nobody pitying him 

** Meantime the gsod-humored fat woman 
having expressed a wish to have a window 
closed which the ill-humored one had taken 
upon her to open, and the two young ladies in 
the corner giving their assent, but none of the 
three being able to pull it up, the elderly gentle- 
man, in an ardor of gallantry, anxious to show 
his pleasing c »nbination of strength and tender- 
ness, exclaims, ‘ Permit me; and juinping up, 
cannot do it at all. The window cruelly sticks 
fast. It only brings up all the blood into his face 
with the mingled shame and incompetence of 
the endeavor. He is a conscientious kind of 
incapable, however, is the elderly gentseman ; 
so he calls in the conductor, who does it in an 
instant. ‘* He knows the trick,’ says the elderly 
gentleman. ‘It’s only a little bit new,’ says the 
conductor; who hates to be called in. 

** Exeunt elderly and the maid-servant, and 
enter an unreflecting young gentleman who has 
bought an orange, and tnust needs eat it imme- 
diately. He accordingly begins by peeling it, 
and is first made aware of the delicacy of his 
position by the gigglement of the two young 
ladies, and his doubt where he shall throw the 
peel. He is ‘ in for it,’ however, and must pro- 
ceed ; so being unable to divide the orange into 
its segments, he ventures upon a great liquid bite, 
which resounds through the omnibus, and covers 
the whole of the lower part of his face with pip 
and drip. The young lady with the ringlets is 
rizht before him. The two other young ladies 
stuff their handkerchiefs into their mouths, and 
he, into his own mouth, the whole of the rest of 
the fruit, * sloshy’ and too big, with desperation 
in his heart, and tears in his eyes. Never will 
he eat an orange again in an omnibus. “ He 
doubts whether he shall even venture upon one 
at all in the presence of his friends, the Miss 
Wilkinsons. 

‘** Enter, at various times, an irascible gentle- 
man, who is constantly threatening to go out; a 
longlegged dragoon, at whose advent the young 
ladies are smit with sudden gravity and apparent 
objection; a young sailor, with a face innocent 
of everythii g but a pride in his slops, who says 
his mother does not like his going to sea; a 
gentleman with a book, which we Tong to ask 
him to let us look at; a man with a dog, which 








embitters the feet and ankles of a s¥arp-visaged 
old lady, and completes her horror by getting on 











the empty seat next her, and looking out of the 
window; divers bankers’ clerks and tradesmen, 
who think of nothing but the bills in their 
pockets; two estranged friends, ignoring each 
other; a pompous fellow, who suddently looks 
modest and bewitched, having detected a baronet 
in the corner; a botanist with his tin her- 
barium ; a young married couple, assuming a 
right to be fond in public; another from the 
country, who exalt all the rest of the pas- 
sengers in self-opinion by betraying the amaz- 
ing fact, that they have never before seen 
Piccadilly ; a footman, intensely clean in his 
habiliments, and very respectful, for his hat 
subdues him, as well as the strange feeling of 
sitting inside; four boys going to school, very 
pudding-faced, and not knowing how to behave 
(one pulls a string and top halfway out of his 
pocket, and all reply to questions in monosylla- 
bles); a person with a constant smile on his face, 
having just cheated another in a bargain; close 
to him a very melancholy person, going to see a 
daughter on her deathbed, and not hearing a 
single one of the cheater’s ha»py remarks; a 
French lady, looking at once amiable and 
worldly,—hard, as it were, in the midst of her 
softness, or soft in the midst of her hardness,— 
which you will,—probably an actress, or a 
teacher; two immense-whiskered Italians, ut- 
tering their delicious language with a precision 
which shows that they are singers; a man ina 
smock-frock, who hy his sitting on the edge of 
the seat, and perpetually watching his time to 
20 out, seems to make a constant apology for his 
presence; ditto, a man with some huge — 
terious accompaniment of mechanism, or imple- 
ment of trade, too big to be lawfully carried 
inside; a pedant or a fop, ostentatious of some 
ancient or foreign language, or talking of a lord ; 
all sorts of people talking of the weather, and 
the harvest, and the Queen, and the last bit of 
news; in short. every description of age, rank, 
temper, occupation, appearance, life, character, 
and behavior, from the thorough gentleman 
who quietly gives himself a lift out of the rain, 
secure in his easy unaffected manner, and his 
accommodating good-breeding, down to the 
blackguard who attempts to thrust his opinion 
down the throat of his neighbor, or keeps his leg 
thrust out across the door-way, or lets his 
umbrella drip against a sick child. 


‘*Tempers are exhibited most at night, be- 
cause people by that time have dined and drunk, 
and finished their labors, and because the act of 
going home serves to bring out the domestic 
habit. You do not then, indeed, so often see the 
happy fatigue delighted with the sudden oppor- 
tunity of rest; nor the anxious look, as if it 
feared its journey’s end; nor the bustling one, 
eager to get there. The seats are most commonly 
reckoned upon, and more allowance is madé for 
delays; though some passengers make a point 
of always being in a state of indignation and ill- 
treatment, and express an impatience to get home, 
as if their house were a paradise (which is assu- 
redly what it is not, to those who expect them 
there), But at night, tongues are loosened, 
wills and pleasures more freely expressed, and 
faces rendered less bashful by the or: 
darkness, It is then that the jovial ‘old boy’ 
lets out the secret of his having dined some- 
where, perhaps at some Company’s feast in Gold- 
smiths’ or Stationers’ Hall; and it is with diffi- 
culty he hinders himself from singing. Then 
the arbitrary or the purse-proud are wrathful if 
they are not driven up to the identical inch of 
curb-stone, fronting their door. Then the in- 
continent nature, heedless of anrihine but its 
own satisfaction, snores in its corner; then poli- 
ticians are loud; and gay fellows os espe- 
cially if they are old and ugly; and lovers, who 
seem unconscious of one another’s presence, are 
intensely the reverse. Then also the pickpocket 
is luckiest at his circumventfons ; and the lady, 
about to pay her fare, suddenly misses her reti- 
cule. Chiefly now also, sixpences, nay, purses, 
are missed in the straw, and lights are brought to 
look for it, and the conductor is in an agonizing 
perplexity whether to pronounce the looser an 
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impudent cheat, or to love him for being an in- 
nocent andaninny. Finally, now is the time 
when selfishness and generosity are most exhi- 
bited. It rains and the coach is full; a lady 
applies for admittance ; a gentleman offers to go 
outside; and, according to the natures of the 
various passengers, he is despised or respected 
accordingly. It rains Aorribly; a *‘ young wo- 
man’ applies for admittance ; 
stocked already; a crapulous fellow who has 
been allowed to come in by special favor, pro- 





the exception of play-goers), are 


| suburb-dwelling citizens,—sitters with hands 


| crossed upon their walking-sticks,—mean of par- 


|cels and eatables, breakers of 


| dwellers in Paddington 


There’s 
corner, sleeping,—the last of the 
To deposit him at his 


oranzes, chuckling over their bargains. 
one in the 


| door is the sole remaining task of the conductor. 


the coach is over- | 


tests against the exercise of the like charity to a | 


female (we have seen it /), and is secretly detest- 
ed by the least generous; asimilar gentleman to 
the above, offers to take the applicant on. his 
knee, if she has no objection; and she enters 
accordingly, and sits.—Is she pretty ?—I!s she 
ugly ?—Above all is she good-humored ? A ques- 
tion of some concern, even tothe least interested 
of knee-givers. On the other hand, is the gen- 
tleman young or cld, pleasant or disagreeable; a 
real gentleman, or only a formal ‘old frump,’ 
who has hardly aright to be civil? At length 
the parties get a look at one another, the gentle- 
man first, the young woman suddenly from un- 
der her bonnet —Ought she to have looked at 
all?—And what is the particular retrospective 
expression which she instinctively chooses out 
of many, when she has looked? It is a nice 
question, varying according to circumstances. 
* Making room’ for a fair interloper is no such 
dilemma as that; though we may be allowed to 
tiink, that the pleasure is greatly enhanced by 
the pleasantness of the countenance. It is as- 
tonishing how much grace is put, even into the 
tip of an elbow, by the turn of an eye. 

* There is a reflection which all omnibus pas- 
sengers are agreed upon, and which every one 
of them perhaps has made, without exception, in 
the course of their intellectual reciprocities ; 
which is, that omuibuses are very coavenient; 
‘an astonishing accommodation to the public; 
—not quick,—save little time (as aforesaid),— 
and the conductors are very tiresome; but a 
most useful invention, and wonderfully cheap. 
There are also certuin things which almost all 
omuibus passengers do; such as help ladies to 
and fro; gradually get nearer to the door when- 
ever a vacant seat occurs, so as to force the new 
comer further up than he likes; and all people 
stumble, forward or sideways, when they first 
come in, and the coach sets off before they are 
seated. Among the pleasures, are seeing the 
highly ¢tisfied faces of persons suddenly re- 
lieved from along walk; being able to read a 
book ; and, occasionally, observing one of a con- 
genial sort in the hands of a fellow passenger. 
Among the evils, are dirty boots and wetting 
umbrellas; broken panes of glass in bad weather, 
afflicting the napes of the necks of invalids; 
and fellows who endeavor to convenience them- 
selves at everybody’s expense, by taking up as 
much room as possible, and who pretend to alter 
their oblique position when remonstrated with, 
without really doing it. Item, cramps in the 
leg, when thrusting it excessively backwards 
underneath the seat, in making way for a new 
comer,—the patient thrusting it forth again with 
an agonized vivacity, that sets the man opposite 
him laughing. Item, cruel treadings upon corns, 
the whole being of the old lady or gentleman 
seeming to be mushed into the burning foot, and 
the sufferer looking in an ecstasy of tormented 
doubt whether to be decently quiet or murder- 
ously vociferous,—the inflictor, meanwhile, 
thinking it sufficient to say *‘ Very sorry’ in an 
indifferent tone of voice, and taking his seat 
with an air of luxurious complacency. Among 
the pleasures also, particularly in going home at 
night, must not be forgotten the having the om- 
nibus finally to yourself, re-adjusting yourself in 
a corner betwixt slumbering and waking, and 
throwing up your feet on the seat opposite; 
though as the wil) becomes piqued in proportion 
to its luxuries, you always regret that the seats 
are not wider, and that you cannot treat your 
hat, on cold nights, as freely as if it were a 
night-cap. 


** The last lingerers on these occasions (with 


He wakes up; hands forth a bag of apples,—a 
tongue,—a bonnet, and four pairs of ladies’ 
shoes, A most considerate spouse and ‘ Papa’ 
is he, and a most worthy and flourishing hosier 
Venerable is his lax throat in his bit of white 
neckcloth (he has never taken to black); but 


| jovially also he shakes his wrinkles, if you talk 
| of the stationer’s widow or the last city feast. 


| 











*** Don’t drop them ladies’ shoes, Tom,’ says 


last baskets of 


apt to be staid | 
| Creel) ? 


he, chuckling; ‘ they ‘ll be worn out before their | 
time.’ 
' . 


***Wery expensive, I believe, sir, them ‘ere 
kind o’ shoes,’ says Tom, 


***Very;—oh, sadly. And no better than 
paper. But men well to do i in the world can’t 
live as cheap as poor ones. 

** Tom thinks this a very odd proposition: but 


it does not disconcert him. Nothinz disconcerts 
a conductor, except a passenger without a six- 
pence. 

*** True, sir,’ says Tom; ‘ it’s a hard case to 
be forced to spend one’s money 
know—I beg pardon? (with a tone of modest 
deference and secret contempt), ‘ it’s much hard- 
| er, as they say, where there’s none to spend.’ 

**Hah! Ha, ha! Why, yes, eh?” 
the old gentleman, again chuckling ; 
your sixpence, Tom, and good-night.’ 

** *Good-night, sir’ And up jumps Tom on 
the coach-box, where he amuses the driver with 
an account of the dirt which the hosier has got 


. returns 
‘30 there's 





culis vimineis piscatoribus portatis (Scottice, 
Whatever interpretation we take (for 
the reed is a sore puzzle to the critics), the pas- 
sage shows that various methods of fishing, cer- 
tainly angling, were well known. Spearing 
seems to me likely to be more ancient even than 
taking fish with a hook, as men would be tempt- 
ed to thrust such a weapon at a good sized fish 
before they would go through the process of in- 
venting and making a hook on which to fix bait. 
The Trident of Neptune, which aspiring my- 
thologists have made to bea symbol of his power 
over three elements, is clearly a fish-spear a little 
out of proportion. His oceinic majesty may 
find a copy of his sceptre on board any ship be 
Visits as it crosses the line, and a salmon leister 
(waster, as the Scotch call it) is the same imple- 
ment with two prongs added to the three. 

“The other passage quoted by our author 
from the Old Testament is in Amos iv., 2 (BC., 
787), and not remarkable except as showing that 
fish hooks were incommon use. To these may 
be added, Isaiah xix ,8; Habakkuk i., 13. In- 
deed the Jews w ere much addicted both to the 


| net and the angle, as appears from many passages, 


; but then you} 


none of which, however, throw any light on our 
subject 

** The furthest stretch of profane writers into 
the history of fishing is the mention made by 
Diodorus Siculus (Lib i., 52), of Meris the im- 
mediate predecessor of Sesostris (see Larcher, 
Chronol, d’Herodote, and Bahr on Herodotus ii , 


| 100), which according to Chamoollion Figeac 


| hundred years too soon). 


from the coach wheel without his knowing it; | 


and off they go to a far less good supper, but, it 
must be added, a much better sleep, than the | 
rich old citizen.” 


[From Walton's Complete Angler.—Nearly ready for pub- | 
lication by Wiley and Putnam.) 

Tue American Editor has furnished for 
this Work a Bibliographical Preface consisting | 
of about 100 pp., containing much valuable 
and interesting matter, from which we extract 
the following :— 


“ THe ANTIQUITIES OF ANGLING.—We find 
the earliest authentic mention of angling in the 
book of Job (according to the p.vbable chrono- 
logy of Usher, B.C. 1520), where the Lord asks | 
him (xli., 1, 2) ‘canst thou draw out leviathan 


would put him about BC. 1500 (perhaps a 
This Meeris, the his- 
torian says, constructed the famous artificial 
lake called by his name, which was eighty 
stadia long and rpirdeOpov (say four hundred 
feet) broad ; and it cost filty talents to open and 
shut the flood gates. In the middle he erected 


| two sepulchral pyramids, one for himself and the 


j 


| ers, I give the original ; 


with a hook ? or his tongue with a curd which | 


thou Jettest down ? canst thou put a hook in his 


nose? or bore his jaw through with a thorn? | 


The first verse clearly shows that angling, fish- 
ing with hook and line, Was practised at that 
early day. 
source of critical conjectures to both Jewish and 
Christian commentators, for the word translated 
hook, signifies properly a reed, meaning, accord- 


The second verse has been a fruitful ; 


| other for his wife, with marble statues of them 
both onathrone. But it was also a vast fish 
_ pond, having in it twenty-two different kinds of 
fish, which increased so fast, that the most ex- 
|tensive preparations for salting them were not 
sufficient for the purpose. The revenue derived 
from the fishing he assigned to his wite, who 
had thus out of that source a talent ($10,000) a 
day for pin money. The passage is curious as 
| showing the importance of fish as an article of 
foud. 

‘“* Homer speaks distinctly of angling in the 
sea, Iliad xxiv., 80-S2; and as his text has puz- 
zled not a little both ancient and modern writ- 
he is speaking of Iris 
plunging into tlie sea: 

"Hl ge, podv“daivy ixédn, ts Cv-eiv dpovcev 
"Hre ar iypabAotw Bots xfpas épBcBavia 
"Epxerat cpnoriow én’ cx Bier K. pa gépovea. 


The difficulty is to know what the oxhorn had 
to do with the angling apparatus Pope shuns 


_ it altogether, unless he mistook it for an angling 


ing to the Rabbi Salomon, an iron hook bent like | 


a reed; Mercator, a hook made of a reed; 
the learned Bochart, in his Hierozoicon (treatise 
on the animals of Scripture), supposes that it is 


and | 


a ‘ noose (capistrum) made of a pliant reed, as | 


fish are sometimes snared among us; and that 
the word rendered thorn in the second clause of 
the verse means ‘ a hook sharp as a thorn; but 
Finda, Schmidt, and some others discover a re- 


ference here to the methud which fishermen had | 


(and still have) of stringing their fish, after their 
backs were split open, along a reed when offer- 
ing them for sale, or hanging them up to be dried 
or smoked. If [ might hazard a conjecture 
among the rest, it would be that the reference 
is to some mode of spearing little fish with a 
sharp barbed reed. This will be more admissible, 
if we interpret the 26th verse (in our translation, 
** canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? or 
his head with fish spears?” which is accordiny 
to Bochart’s reading) as Le Clere and som: 
others: ‘Canst thou put him bodily into a wick- 
er pannier? or his head into a fish-basket: vas- 


| Gentleman’s Mag 


rod : 


* As, bearing death in the fallacious bait, 
From the bent angle sinks the leaden weight.’ 


The other translators do no better. Clarke in 
his Latin puts the lead intothe horn. Plutarch 
(on the comparative craftiness of water and land 
animals) says, that ‘ some gather from it a prac- 
tice of the ancients to use bull’s hair in making 
fishing lines; «épas then siznifying hair, whence 
xepac0at, to be shuved But this is not so, for 
they used horse hair, the best that of stallions, 
fur the hair of mares’ tails is rendered brittle by 
their urine” A writer in a late magazine (see 
.» Avril and June, 1846), thinks 
that some kind of a float was made of the horn; 
a not very probable conjecture, when there are 
so many substances better tor the purpose. 
Aristotle (in some work now lost) supposed, 
that the lower end of the line was armed with a 
small piece of hollow horn, which the fish had 
to swallow to get at the bait. Suidas, on the 
word «épas says that it was a‘ pipe of horn to 
suard the line from the teeth of the fish,’ which 
is no doubt nearest the truth, as there was no 
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necessity for making the fish swallow it (see the |ship of Dover, on board of which, a boy, go nz | markets of Puteoli, for his entertainments; one 


Scholiaon the possess, and Dimmii Lexicon). | alofttoset the miin royal, was a grey-beaded man | could have had his carriage mules out of his 

“A prssage, havinz the same diificulty, occurs when he came down. We might multiply such | stable, sooner than a single bearded mullet 
in the Olyssey xii, 251-251, which for want of | curiosities to any extent, bat those who wish | from him, and he cared more for the health of 
a better translation I give rather closely thus: | more may go to Atheneus himself (bs i., vii., | his fish than that of his slaves (Varro iii., 17). 


« As when the angler, his long rod in hand, viii). Our concern is with catching fish ; and We learn aiso, from the sime authority, that 
Oa a projecting rock assumes his stand, we must leave the cooking of them to Mrs. | Caius Hirrius (who was the first to set the fash- 
Casts to the fiany fry th» biited snure, Glasse, and the eating of them to her guests. j ion of fish-ponds) furnished Julius Cesar, ona 


And sinks the ox-hora dsep am ong them there, 


Tnea flings the wriggling captives in the air.’ “It can scarcely be believed, that, in these | triumphal occasion, with six thousand lampreys, 
> a 6 3 > ° 


re. |circumstances, the taking of fish as a pastime | for which he would receive no pay; and his 
Here are three points settled, 1. The horn was | was not known to the lovers of sport. Indeed, | villa soon after sold (principally on account of 
distinct from the bait; 2. [t was cast deep into | the earnestness with which Plato often declaims | the fish-ponds) for four millions of sesterces. 
the sea; 3. It could not have been otherwise against young men practising it, because, he ** To such a stranze excess did these epicures 
than light, for it was suspended from the tip of says, that there is nothing in it ‘ noble,’ or ‘dar- | go, that the fish were brought in alive, and 
a long (reptmicee) rod; all of which confirmed | ing, or ¢ exercising skill,’ shows that there was | weighed before the guests (reporters being in at- 
our opinioa already expressed as to what was |a tendency to our gentle art, though the honey- | tendance), that they might see what exquisite 
meant by the stately old chronicler of heroic | lipped philosopher had not taste enough to feel | dainties they were about to dine upon (Ammian. 
deeds in the grandiloquent periphrasis. He | its merits We have, however, no very ancient | Marcel , xxviii.). Seneca (who, no doubt, en- 
would not have omitted the sonorous dypavioo distinct traces of fishing, especially angling, as an | joyed the feast as much as any of them) assumes 
Boss had he been speaking of a horn-spoon. ‘amusement, unless we approve the doubtful | his stoical indignation, and says (Ques, Nat. iii., 
** While here we may cite for what they are title to a votive inscription by Leonidas of | 17): ‘ Fishes swim in the very banqueting hall, 


worth some lines from the Para/eipomena (xi., | Tarentum, as given by Merivale (p. 129): | and are caught under the table on which they 
61-614) of Quintus Calaben (about 570 AD), |} ‘Taree t Pr ledicate. O Pa h |are about to be served up. A mullet is not 
where speaking of Cleon and Eurymachus, two Tuslr note nga beste of Mor hete-rer! toil | delicate enough unless it expires in the hands 
heroes of Syma slain by Polydamas, he says, that | Pigris, who brings from realms of air his spoil, |ot those who are to eat it, being exhibited in 
they were Danis frou woods, and Clitor from the sea. | vlass vessels, that they may see its beautiful 


‘ Both skilled in all the angle’s treachery, 


To this; to those, the fruits of earth and heaven. } changes of color as it gradually baer fe xt oes 
The net to plunge withia the sacred sea, 


| 
So iniy the treasures of the sex be giv'n | 
}they put in pickle, and dress living. How 


Or, fom the ship, to dart the unerriag spear | Generally, the lot of a fisherman is described | monstrous it seems that a fish swims in pickle, 

wift at the fiany monsters fluating near as one of extreme hardship, as inan epitaph by | is not killed for dinner, but at dinner, made 

The word we have rendered by spear is rp/atvy | Sappho (Anth, Gr., vii., 505) which I translate: | snort, and feasted the sight before the stomach !’ 

or trident. The Smyrnean imitator is true to | ‘ Menischus, we>ping for his Pelagon, Varro, and Columella aft»r him, query whether 

the habits of the times he describes, as may be | Pi ices xbove the ashes of his son, Sergius was not called Orata (gilt-head), and Li- 

seen by another reference to the Odyssey (xii., | i —_ pines Beet ag dynasty as cinius Murena (lamprey), after the fish of those 
339), where godlike men, when pinched for a saueals Of he Gaeer ie Be Seve: | names. 


dinner, fished with crooked hooks, yvaprrais| ‘So Theocritus (Idyll. xxi.) tells us of a| ‘In these circumstances we are not surprised 
dy torpétoww; nay, they even dived for oysters, as | fisherman dreaming of gold by his comrade’s|that angling was practised as an amusement 














we leara from the Iliad (xvi., 747), when Patro- | side, and thus describes their dwelling : by the higher classes The well-known stor 
clus, having with a stone struck down the cha- | +A ener-thatehed died, (alluded to by Walton,p 38), which Platare 
rioteer of Hector, who pitches in an unseemly | Leaves were their walls, and sea weed was their bed. tells of Cleopatra’s fishing-party with Anthony, 
fashion on the plain, scoffingly compares his fall | - hard by were laid when 
to one diving for oysters : | Baskets, and «l! their implements of trade, 
sal ‘ Rods, hooks, and liaes composed of stout horse-hairs, ‘ They wgered on their angling. and her divers 
‘ As divers plunge into the stormy main And nets of various sorts and various shares, Did hang a salt fish on his hook, which he 
The luscious oyster from his bed to gain.’ The seine, the cast-net, and the wicker maze, With fervency drew up,’ 
Pe ‘ | To waste the watery tribe a thousand ways ; ‘ ‘ 
“(I give a rough rhyme, as Pope despaired of | A crazy boat was + Aton up on a plank, ’ shows that it was no uncommon entertainment ; 
getting the Billingsgate into Enzlish hervics.) | Mats were thair pillows, wov'n of osiors dank, }as also does her soothing remark after the ge- 
“* These references are made with some parti- few ape eerie. agi repenges wnt ae |neral laugh at his strange capture: *Go, An- 
cnlarity, because they show that (thouzh accord- | iii snecdie , (Fawkes.) | thony, leave angling to us petty princes of Pha- 


ing to Plato, Rep iii., and others, the Homeric | : i ros and Canopus; your game is cities, king- 
heroes never ate fish), legitimate angling with | bar These men, we may note In passing, angled | doms, and provinces.’ The walls of Herculane- 
rod, hook, and armed line, was common in the | With a rod, among other ways of taking fish ; for | ym and Pompeii abound with frescoes of indivi- 
Trojan age. besides dyx«srpa and xédayor (hooks and reed | dnals and groups engaged in angling; and one 
“In later times, fish of various kinds became the | Poles), éppétae means particularly lines used with jin the more ancient city shows us a number 
food most in demand by the Grecian palate, so | 2 T0d, though it is not so certain that they were of fishermen at early dawn on the shore, with 
much so that voy, their word originally for cooked | made of * stout horse-hairs,’ as fawkes, follow- | their rods and other implements lying round 
food, or food eaten with bread (corresponding near- | "3 the Latin ordo, has it; not, however, with- | them (Antich. di Ercol., xii, p. 273), The 
ly to our word victuals), was used emphatically out some scholastic authority. | fragmeut Halieuticon, ascribed by Pliny (xxxii., 
to mean fish. Athenzus abounds inanecdotes of | ‘* Among the Romans, we have early traces of | 2, 11) to Ovid, and supposed, by most critics, to 
fish-selling, fish-cooking, and fish-eating, telling | fishing, the art of which Janus had tauzht his | have beea written by him during his banishment 
us viii., 81) that a rich gourmand (fish-eater | Etrurians. The Italian shores have been crowd- | on the shores of the Euxine, if not the produc- 
was their word) looked sulkily in the morning, | ed with fishermen from time immemorial, and | tion of that poet, as Barthius (who, improba- 
if the wind were not fair to bring the fishing-| the rivers, even the yellow Tiber abounded | bly, ascribes it to Nemesian, xlix , 7) contends, 
boats into the Pireus. The strictest laws were | with fish. Indeed, the fish-fasts of the Romish | must be nearly of his date. _ That Ovid was no 
made to prevent the fish mongers from cheating | Church are supposed to derive their origin from | stranger to the diversion, we infer from fre juent 
their customers : among which was one requir-|a desire to promote the profit of fishermen,— | passages in his other poems, among the restArt of 
ing them to stand (not sit) while offering their | a fitting arrangement to be made, sigillo pisca-| Love, i, 47, 45, ii., 393, but especially Remedy 
fish for sale (a ‘golden law,’ Alexis (Ath. vi., | foris, as the Massachusetts people (who eschew- | of Love, one of which Tate (who was himself a 
8), terms it); and another, forbidding them to|ed Friday for the same purpose, ‘lest they | ¢enuine angler) renders with arlistical feeling 
ask more than one price. We read also ofa should appear unto men to fast’) dine every | thus: 
‘ Guide to the Fish-market,’ pablished by one | Saturday on salt cod. The wealthy Romans * Or else for fish your bearded angle bait, 
Lynceus of Samus. Fish, except the coarser | exceeded even the Greeks in their love of fish.| And for your art's success with patience wait, 
kinds, were dear, for, at Corinth, if a man not | The reservoirs are still seen which Lucullus ex-| Through sports like these you'll steal into relief, 
known to be honestly rich, was seen to buy fish |cavated under the rocky promontory near Baie,| 4%4; While your time you cozen, chent your grief: 
often, he was held under the eve of the police,|at immense cost, cutting through the hill! “ The graceful and elaborate Oppian wrote 
and punished, if he persevered in the extrava- | that the tide might flow and ebb within them; | his Halieutica in the time of Severus. These 
gance (Athen. vi., 12). for which Tubero the Stoic (as Plutarch tells | and other works on fishing (of which we are 
“« A curious instance of the luxury to which | us) called him ‘Xerxes in a toga, alluding to | about to take more notice) make it certain that 
fish-eating was carried, is given in an account of | the Persian’s tunnel through Mount Athos for ‘the Romans under the Caesars had no small no- 
a ship (or rather galley) built for Hiero of Syra- | his ships, which the Roman had imitated for his | tion of the sport, though they knew of nothing 
cuse, under the auspices of Archimedes; which | fish The fish in them were sold after his death | better than sea-fishing; nor may we doubt that 
it took six months labor of inaumerable workmen | for forty thousand sesterces, and the fish-ponds | the shores of the lakes and of the sea near their 
to get ready for launching, and six months more | themselves for four hundred thousand (compare favorite resort, the Bay of Naples, often rang 
to finish and decorate. Besides a garden, a sta- | Varro iii., 17, Columella viii., 16, and Pliny| with the mirth and music of the loxarious 
ble for ten horses, a Triclinium Aphrodisium, | viii., 54). Hortensius (the orator) also con-| magnates after a successful chase of the fiony 
&c., there was in the bow a fish-pond of two | structed fish-ponds of a like kind and scale, | game. 
thousand cubic feet measurement, containing a| keeping vast numbers of fishermen to increase *“« Not a few works, as we have already hinted, 
great variety of living fish. A full account will | his stock, but, principally, to supply the preserves | were written by the later ancientson Halieutics, 
be found in Athenwus (v., 40, et seq.) of this | with little fish as food: yet, rather than serve | or subjects of piscatory interest ; but it is great- 
vessel, the original pattern, no doubt, of the up any from his ponds, he bought fish in the | ly to be lamented that most of them are known 
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to us only by their titles, or, in some caseas, 
few extracts, cited by other authors. Among 
these last books are 

An epic poem, De Re Piscatoria, by C2c1- 
trus (or Cicilius as Suidas writes it), He was, 
+ spay the physician whose commentaries 

liny cites in several places (xxviii., xxix.),a 
Greek, who wrote some books in Latin, and 
some in his own tongue, whence Atheneus (i., 
22) calls him 4rchivus. 

Anepic poem ‘Adteurid, by PAncRATES the 
Arcadian, probably the same work quoted seve- 
ral times by Atheneus as Ga\doara”"Epya. If, as 
Brunck supposes (though his opinion has been 
strongly questioned), he is the poet of that name 
alluded to in an epigram of Meleager, three epi- 
grams, and the fragments in Athenzus,are all 
that have reached us of his writings. 


** An elegiac poem, ‘AXevrevds, by Numinius 
of Heraclea, a disciple of Dieuchis the physician 

* An epic poem, ‘AXeurixa, by Posipontvus, a 
Corinthian. 

** An epic poem, 'Aeradevrixa, in four books, 
by Sexreucus of Emesa. 

** An epic poem, ‘Adseis, by ALEXANDER the 
£tolian, a tragic writer, who, according to Sui- 
das, was one of the tragic Pleiad. 

** A book in prose, ‘AdXeurecd, by SeLeucus of 
Tarsus, 

** Another, ‘Adtevrexds, by Leonrpas of By- 
zantium, possibly the grammarian who wrote at 
Rome about A.D 90: and several works on 
Fishes, in which, as we may conjecture, were 
some notices of fishing; among the rest, that of 
Eran etvus, and another, of Dorion, an obscure 
writer, much quoted by Atheneus, who earned 
the name of Fish-glutton, from his luxurious 
indulgence. 

Halieutica, a Latin poem in hexameter verse, 
by Nemesranvus of Carthage, a poet of no small 
reputation in his time (A.D. 285), who also 
wrote Cynegetica, Wautica, and De Aucupio. 
The Cynegetica (at least 325 verses of it, for 
it is undeniably incomplete), two fragments of 
the De Aucupio, and some small poems, are all 
that we haveofhim His style is far from being 
bad, and the skill which he displays in treating 
of Hunting, affords good reason for regretting the 
loss of his Halieutica. 

“Among the works on the subject, or illus- 
trating it, that remain (not to speak of Aristotle, 
Pliny, et cet.), is the fragment we have already 
named as attributed to Ovid, to which is usually 
prefixed, by the editors, a brief fragment, called 
Ponticon (supposed by some tv be the remains 
of Nemesian’s work on Fishing), and added ano- 
ther fragment, of such little value that it is not 
worth while to trouble the reader with the 
much vexed question of its authorship. The 
Halieuticon contains enough to make us deeply 
regret that the whole work has not reached us 
Here, for the first time, we find the comparison, 
so often since repeated, between hunting, fow]- 
ing, and fishing; the author preferring his own 
sport, because of its freedom from the dangers 
which attend the chase. Hesets out to describe 
his art with genuine enthusiasm : 


‘ Noster in arte labor positus, spes omnis in illa’ (1. 82). 


He then advises his disciples not to put far out 
into the sea, but to pursue the sport on the 
shore, or not far from it, describing the ground 
which should be chosen; and promises a des- 
cription of the proper tackling, upon which, 
and skilful use of it, so much depends. He 
also gives a brief but spirited description of the 
various play of fish after they are hooked; how 
this one hangs resolutely on until he is drawn 
elato calamo, fairly up, when he spits from his 
mouth the ‘hook naked; how another shakes 
violently the line, and runs off with it broken ; 
and another thrashes about until the hook tears 
away from the extended wound, how the mu- 
rena bites himself clear, and the anthias cuts 
himself loose by chafing the bottom line against 
his armed back. There is such a spirit in these 
passages, that we lament again and again the 
absence of those which are lost to us. 

“The next work in order of time, which de- 








mands notice, is the dialogue in Pavrancn's| 


Moralia,onthe comparative cunning of land and | 
water animals. Two disputants are introduced, 
one of whom, Aristotimus, takes the side of 
the land animals, while the other, Phedimus, 
maintains the honor of the fish. A _ great 
number of curious facts in Natural History are 
adduced, making it on that account a very inte- 
resting treatise ; but, very naturally, the question 
diverges every now and then upon fishing, as 
compared with other sports. This work seems 
to have been read and studied by Walton, as he 
cites from its and, though there were works in 
dialogue about his time, that may have contri- 
buted to the plan of his book, it has more 
marks of having been taken from Plutarch’s than 
from any other; but of this we shall have occa- 
sion to speak again.” 


TRAIT 


A PO 


* Heavenly blessings 
Follow such creatures.” 


A GENTLE maiden, whose large, loving eyes 
Enshrine a tender melancholy light, 
Like the soft radiance of the starry skies, 
Or autumn sunshine, mellowed when most 
bright ; 
She is not sad, yet in her look appears, 
Something that makes the gazer think of tears. 


She is not beautiful; her features bear 
A loveliness by angel hands imprest, 
Such as the pure in heart alone may wear,— 
The outward symbol of a soul at rest ; 
And this beseems her well, for love and truth 
Companion ever with her guileless youth. 


She hath a delicate foot, a dainty hand, 

And every limb displays unconscious grace, 
Like one, who, born a lady in the land, 

Taketh no thought how best to fill her place, 
But moveth ever at her own sweet will, 
While gentleness and pride attend her still. 


Nor hath she lost by any sad mischance 
The happy thoughts that to her years belong, 
Her step is ever fleetest in the dance, 
Her voice is ever gayest in the song, 
The silent air, by her rich notes, is stirred 
As by the music of a forest bird. 


There dwelleth in the sinlessness of youth 
A sweet rebuke that vice may not endure, 
And thus she makes an atmosphere of truth, 
For all things in her presence grow more pure; 
She walks in light,—her guardian angel flings 
A halo round her from his radiant wings. 


Emma C. Emsury. 


@ he Fine Arts. 


LESLIE. 


At Victoria’s coronation, very desirable 
seats were given to academicians. During 
Sully’s last visit to London, Leslie one day 
was describing the scene to him with an 
artist’s enthusiasm ; and dwelt especially upon 
the manner in which the central figure struck 
his vision, as a gleam of sunshine played upon 
the ermine of the peers, and the diamond wheat 
in the hair of the maids of honor, until it fell 
like a halo around the head of the fair young 
queen kneeling to receive the sacrament. 
Sully,with his usual consideration, suggested to 
Leslie to paint what so obviously haunted his 
imagination ; and a few days after, he found 
the artist brooding over the subject, for it is 
one of wh For wl habits to complete a picture 
in his mind before touching the canvas. Ac- 
cordingly, after long deliberation, the light, 
shade, and grouping, were arranged to his sa- 











tisfaction. The principal characters present 
on the occasion, wero to sit for their por- 


traits, and her majesty cordially favored the 
design. The beautiful scene was thus com- 
memorated with exquisite skill and taste. It 
served to renew Leslie’s popularity, and will 
ever be a charming evidence of his tasteful 
ability and artistic power. 

To be moved by gentle excitements and won 
by quiet charms proves refinement of feeling 
and alacrity of mind. It is one of the most 
striking tokens of advancing civilization, that 
popular amusements gradually lose all coarse- 
ness. The sports of the arena give way to 
the drama; buffoonery and horrors are suc- 
ceeded by classic dialogue and inspiring arias. 
Painting exemplifies the same transition ; and 
from martyrdoms and heathen divinities by 
degrees turns to domestic scenes and 
glimpses of humor and sentiment. The school 
of modern English art is the legitimate off- 
spring of her high civilization. As in science 
cognisance is now taken of minutiz on ac- 
count of the spread of general knowledge, in 
art, the details of life awaken an interest, and 
furnish a resource unavailable in earlier times, 
when a few leading ideas moved society. The 
change is less favorable to the grand than the 
graceful development of talent. Still there is 
a wholesome principle in quiet gratification, 
and taste is no uncertain guide to truth. Our 
sympathies would soon lapse from pure ex- 
haustion, had we only Lady Macbeths and 
Othellos ; and Shakspeare’s genuine humanity 
is no less effectively displayed in his Violas 
and Mercutios. Leslie’s first successful at- 
tempt was a likeness of Cooke, the tragedian, 
taken at the theatre, while apprentice to a 
Philadelphia bookseller. He soon copied ad- 
mirably,and became, like most of his fraternity, 
early occupied with portraits. After teaching 
drawing a short time at West Point, he re- 
signed the appointment, returned to England, 
and has since enjoyed the liberal encourage- 
ment which no other country is so well adapt- 
ed to yield the kind of genius by which he is 
distinguished. She claims him as her own, 
but although born there, his parents were 
American, and his first lessons in art received 
on this side of the water. 

It has been well said that habit alone pre- 
vents us from recognising a miracle every day. 
Were our sensibilities always keen, and our 
observation ever active, the most familiar phe- 
nomena would excite wonder. A pampered 
taste and feelings blunted by custom that 
“makes dotards of us all,” rear the most for- 
midable barrier between what is really inte- 
resting and the mind. It is on this account 
that writers continually seek in the extraordi- 
nary, aliment for public curiosity and for the 
same reason, inferior artists often address 
themselves to very odd or sublime themes, 
with a view of winning admiration. Experi- 
ment has proved, however, that there is a vast 
and but partially explored domain around us, 
neither supernatural nor melo-dramatic, which 
may be vividly illustrated if wisely used. 
Perhaps there is no sphere either of art or lite- 
rature which yields such perfectly healthful 
results and which so abounds in“human nature’s 
daily food.” The poet from whom this phrase 
is quoted, is an instance in point. He has 
succeeded in imparting an ideal interest to the 
common aspects of nature. Some of the Bri- 
tish essayists achieved the same result by 
their clever treatment of social and local 
traits, which in themselves appeared utterly 
devoid of what is called effect; and judicious 
readers welcome an element so wholly free 
from morbid excitement and artificial appli- 
ances. In the world of art there also exists a 
kind of table land, equally distant from moun- 
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tain grandeur or flowery vales, where a cheer- ment from every quarter of the globe, and espe- | illustrious writer of antiquity, whose dying 


ful tone and quiet harmony refresh the senses 
and gratify without disturbing the heart. In 
an age like the present, those who thus mi- | 
nister to the more tranquil pleasures of ima- | 
gination, exercise a benign vocation. They | 
may not thrill, but they often charm. Their 
labors create no epochs of inward life, yet they | 
often cheer and solace. ‘The lesson conveyed | 
may be calm, but it is not the less refreshing ; 
and the associations enkindled, like a bland at- 
mosphere, yield a pastime none the less desir- 
able, because it is unmarked either by tears or | 
laughter, and is indicated only through an un- | 
conscious smile or placid reverie. 
We designate the principle in view when | 
socially manifested, by such humble epithets | 
as agreeable. As humor differs from wit, | 
peace from rapture, satisfaction from delight, | 
the appropriate from the impressive, this quiet | 
aim and peculiar grace is distinguishable trom | 
more exciting influences. As exhibited in| 
painting, it is as far removed from Dutch | 
homeliness as from Italian exaltation, and par- | 
takes as little of grotesque caricature as of | 
lofty sentiment. It is domestic, natural, un-_ 
pretending, yet true and attractive. It is the | 
neutral tint in color, the undulating in move-| 
ment, the gentle in sound, and the pleasant in| 
experience, appealing not to high veneration | 
or deep love, but gratefully allying itself to | 
ready and homebred sympathies. Of all our | 
painters, Leslie jer in this department. | 
His Sir Roger de Coverley, Sancho Panza | 
and the Duchess, Sterne at the glove shop, | 
Anne Page and Master Slender, are gems of | 
their kind. He is such a limner of manners | 
as was Steele in language. His subjects are | 
chiefly drawn from life, not in its extremes, | 
but its refinements. His pictures are caught | 
from family associations and household litera- | 
ture. They embellish the scenes of domestic | 
taste. He follows nature in her choicest | 
moods. To few artists may be more justly | 
apes the term intellectual. His style is! 
elegant, his sentiment and humor delicate, and 
his strength lies in the fine proof rather than 
the massiveness of his arms. As a gentleman’s 
example raises the tone of breeding, Leslie’s 
genius redeems art from coarseness. His 
women are not heroines, but they are win- 
some and accomplished. He distils poetry 
from the common-place, and throws a fanciful 
charm around the familiar. He is judicious, 
penetrating, and graceful, and hence tells a 
very intelligible anecdote on canvas in a sim- 
ple yet beautiful way. 
istics that make him so apt and satisfactory an 
interpreter of the Spectator and Uucle Toby, 
Irving, and the more airy passages of Shak. 
speare’s comedy. {. T. Tuckerman. 








Mliscellanp. 


Monument To SterHen Daye.—The move- 
ment in London for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Caxton, who first introduced printing 
into England, has very naturally called out a 
corresponding feeling in reference to the 
Printer who first introduced his art into 
America. 


At the Caxton meeting, in England, at 
which Lord Morpeth presided, the following 
resolution, oflered by an American, was unani- 
mously adopted :— 


“ Resolved, That the name of Caxton, through 
the wonderful power of his own art, is now the 
exclusive property of no one nation, but be- 
longs to the whole family of nations : Therefore, 
that means should be taken to solicit and re- 
ceive contributions towards the proposed monu- 





| cially from the United States, where that name 
is a household word.” 


man, who offered this resolution, to tell those | 
of his countrymen who are not of English de- 


| 1641. 


| 


It is these character- | 


| moments are sung by Lamartine : 


Au rivage des morts avant que de descendre 

Ovirx leve au ciel de suppliintes mains, 

Aux Sarmuates barbures il a légué sa cendre, 

Mais sa gloire aux Romains ! 

Then with both hands uplifted the bard ere he breathed 
His last sigh far away from his kindred and home, 
| To the Scythians his ashes hath left—but bequenthed 
All his glory to Rome ! 


We should like the Massachusetts gentle- | 


scent, what becomes of the honor due to the 
names of Faust, Guttenburg, and Scheeffer in 
this connexion? We conless, too, that the 


The mention of uplifted hands may well in- 


| suggestion of “ Caxton” being “a household troduce an anecdote of Dan’s dying chamber. 


word” in this country, is news to us. Let|It seems that the pressure on the. brain had 


England render all homage to her benefactors, | caused, naturally enough, partial paralysis of the 


but let us embalm our own peculiar historic | !imbs. On the 14th of May he was observed 
memories without winding up our chronicles by his chaplain to draw his right arm from the 
in English cerements. We ought, by | bedclothes, and making a feeble eflort to raise 


4 r P } “ ” Psi “ee ; 
this time, to be weaned from these provin-| it “ Doctor,” he faintly murmored, “* thie. arm 
cialities |i EMANCIPATED” It soon fell_—Roman Cor- 


| respondent of the Duily News. 
The first record of Stephen Daye, as given 


} 
in “ Thomas’s History of Printing,” is as fol-| Tue American Bopy Porrric —The bril- 
lows :— 


liant speech of Mr. Bates, the president of the 
** Att a General Court held at Boston on the 
Righth Day of the Eighth moneth [October] 


|Convention for Internal Improvements late] 
|held at Chicago, has justly attracted meh 

Steeven Day being the first that sett vpon | #ttention in the newspapers. A distinguished 
printing, is graunted three hundred acres of |\member of the Convention, Mr. Charles 


land, where it may be convenient without pre- | King, of the Courier and Enquirer, reports 
judice to any town,” jone of the points of Mr. Bates’s speech in 


Daye set up a press and prepared other parts that journal, to the following effect :— 
of the apparatus for printing, at Cambridge 
(Mass.), in the early part of the year 1639. 
The first thing he printed was The Freeman’s 
Oath; the second was an Almanack, “ calcu- 
lated for New England, by Mr. Pierce, Mari- 
xy The third publication was The Psalms | 
in Metre, crown octavo, 300 pages. Almanacks | our first ancestors—and who, havi 
were printed in 1640 and 1641. In 1641,)them for this land of cet pr — 
Daye printed A Catechism, agreed upon by the | this land for them, gave it to them for their 
“ Elders at the Desire of the General Court ;” | inheritance, and in his due time reared up those 
and in the same year, “ Bod of Liberties,” who should add to its attractiveness and value, 
containing a hundred Laws, drawn up parsu-|>y the various devices of human ingenuity, 
ant to an order of the General Court. He steamboats, railroads, canals. These it was that 
died at Cambridge towards the close of the | Vivified the body politic, and made it a living 
year 1668, aged about 58 years. The Boston | roe It was hardly fanciful to say that of this 
Courier, which has warmly taken up the sub- | ~” sa comin: saab Te Seheesee, Hee ee dame 
; ’ My P : ithe bones, and now the wonderful invention of 
ject of a monument to his memory, furnishes | Morse had supplied the nervous influence and 
several extracts from old annals showing the | avency, and thus completed the living being 
frequent allusion to his services in the co-| The felicity and novelty at once, of this last 
lonial records of Massachusetts ; and we trust | illustration, took the whole assembly by storm, 
that the proposition for a monument to Stephen | and the electric fluid itself is not more rapid on 
Daye, in Mt. Auburn cemetery, will be heartily | its wire path than were the sympathetic feeling 
‘responded to by Americans everywhere. between the speaker and the audience as he 


uttered this fine sentiment.” 


“Mr. Bates looked upon the introduction of 
steam at the time and in the manner in and at 
which it was manifested in this country, as a 
good proof that this nation was in some sort 
under the special direction of God, who, in his 
wisdom, had disciplined by tribulation, and 
fitted for emigration to a pathless wilderness, 
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aris, understood to be an organ o . Guizot, | eA cepa 3 i < 
ZEporwe,woeithtandng, was of brie eit Beh abr te Joa AG, te ved me ine 
| Presse, Tn Siew ce rtp 2 Aa eldest son of Henry the Sixth, and thus obtain- 
ihad left to dispose of. Girardin was then, ed a rrweces: 4 of the people of that country. 
| Guizot’s supporter ; he is now his antagonist, a cea er wat igrone bese se of 
and declares that L’ Epoque derived a part of its | paortiagth ey ty 9: + ew fro on a tals 
gains from ‘selling privileges of theatres b» va ican while anne contenant rn 
(government licenses or royal patents for thea- | Ts sieaeinens tah yeah sad tiadnbs eens he ed 
tres), ‘* promises of peerages, and of titles of | ok aieendenian ant eat pte ae fen ugh bacon 
nobility, crosses of the legion of honor, sudi- | 5 lich co thie: ieee 4 3 mee a poor 
ences of the ministers, and even ministerial | /°8''S! eon psengie ee 4 ishmen fared 
favors,” the meaning of all which is, that the vata te pare Maden a indeed 
said journal dispensed the patronage of the | , 4 b S eles ma monty tz a mere 
state for a pecuniary consideration! La Presse poetical Hyper Fo, pressed a fact. But 
further asserts that for the promises of the | let us hear aes sn his dev, said of the condi- 
| peerage openly sold by L’Epogue, there was a tion of the ee eee 
regular tariff fixed at 80,QU0f. (3,200/.)—} “ They drink no water, unless it be so that 
{Shockingly dear for the money.] | some for devotion and upon a zeal of penance 
ido abstain from other drink. They eat plenti- 

An Anecvote or Mr O’Connext’s Deatn | fully of all kinds of flesh and fish. They wear 
arg ee is ~ rege oe a oo disturber | = yours np aby apparel, Phi, have 
of Europe, Pope Hildebrand, dying somewhere | also abundance of bed-coverings in their houses 
near Naples, ped ese no Fob f in perfect | and of all other woollen stuff; they have great 
sincerity, ** Dilexi justitiam et odivi iniquita- | store of as Fg ante oo household im- 
tem, ergo morior in exilio” (I have loved jus- | plements. hey are plentifully supplied with 
tice, and hated iniquity, therefore do I die in all instruments of husbandry, and wit all other 
exile)—but as for Mr. O'Connell, his exile itself things that are requisite to the accomplishment 
was voluntary, not like the banishment of an|of a quiet and wealthy life according to their 
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estates and degrees.’—The Days of Merrie 
England. 

ALEXANDER’S FEAST REPRODUCED AT AN 
Enouisu Concert —** Exeter Hall was crowd- 
ed on Monday evening,” says the London Spec- 
tator, ‘ for the performance of two great Cantatas 
of the ancient and the modern school—the 
Alexander’s Feast of Handel and The First 
Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn—under the 
direction of Mr. Hullah; being a sequel to his 
series of historical concerts, and having, we 
believe, the same object. Alexander's Feast 
is known to the modern public only through the 
medium of two or three airs and choruses from 
it, occasionally sung at the Festivals. In Han- 
del’s own time it was popular; and it was fre- 
quently performed entire down to the end of the 
last century. The attempts lately made to re- 
vive it are not likely to be successful: for 
though it contains much that is worthy of the 
mighty master, yet the great number of heavy 
recitatives, and the antiquated style of the airs, 
loaded with divisions as stiff as the whalebone 
and buckram of the day, almost neutralize the 
pleasure derived from the grandeur of the cho- 
ruses The First Wa!purgis Night is a most 
imaginative work ; but it is full of difficulties to 
the performers; and its profound and original 
character renders it, at first, abstruse. even to 
the musical hearer. It was more imperfect and 
less effective than the plainer harmony of 
Handel.” 


Mas. Gopotrxin’s Courtsuip.—The wife of 
Sidney Godolphin, the subsequently celebrated 
statesman of Queen Anne, was a youthful friend 
and favorite of the amiable Evelyn, and, accord- 
ing to his perhaps partial estimate of her, a per- 
fect paragon of women. It is not often that we 
can have very full accounts of courtships. People 
are too full and sensitive during their conti- 
nuance to talk about them, and afterwards they 
rather joke upon the matter. The exception is 
generally with religious persons, who have a 
habit of confession, and of coloring every topic 
with one hue. Margaret Blagge was of this 
character, and gave the following account of her 
engagement to her biographer :— 

** | will relate to your ladyship,” writes Evelyn 
to the friend at whose desire he undertook the 
life, ** what I have learned from her selfe, when 
sometymes she was pleased to trust me with di- 
verse passages of her Life. For it was not pos- 
sible | could hear of soe long an Amour, soe 
honorable a love and constant passion, and which 
I easily perceived concerned her, as looking 
vpon herselfe vnsettled, and one who had long 
since resulved nott to make the Court her rest, 
butt | must be touched with some Care for her. 
I would now and then kindly chide her, way 
she suifer’d those languishments when I knew 
not on whome to lay the blame. For tho’ she 
would industriously conceale her disquiett, and 
divert it vnder the notion of the Spleene, she 
could not but acknowledze to me where the dart 
was fix'd; nor was any thing more ingenious 
thea what she now writt me vpon this Subject, 
by which your Ladyship will perceive, as with 
what peculiar confidence she was pleased to 
honour me, se, with what early prudence and 
greet pietye she manag’d the passion, which, of 
all other, young people are commonly the most 
precipitate in and vnadvis'd. 

“*{ came,’ sayes she, ‘ soe young, as I tell 
you, into the world (that is,fabout 14 yeares of 
Age), where no sooner was I entred, butt va- 
rious opinions were delivered of me and the 
person whome (you know) was more favorable 
then the rest were to me, and did, after some 
tyme, declare itio me. The first thing which 
tempts young women is vanity; and I made that 
my great designe. Butt Love soone taught me 
another Lesson, and I found the trouble of being 
tyed to the hearing of any save him; which 
made me resolve that either he or none should 
have the possession of your Friend. Being thus 
soone sencible of Love my selfe, I was easily 
perswaded to keepe my selfe from giving him 





any cause of Jealousye, and in soe long a tyme 
never has there been the least. 

*** This, vader God's providence, has been 
the means of preserveing me from many of those 
misfortunes young Creatures meet with in the 
world, and in a Court especially. Att first we 
thought of nothing but liveing allways together, 
and that we should be happy. Butt att last he 
was sent abroad by his Majestye, and fell sick, 
which gave me great trouble; and I allowed 
more tyme for Prayer and the performance of 
holy dutyes than before I had ever done, and | 
thank God, found infinite pleasure in it, farr 
beyond any other, and | thouzht less of foolish 
things that vsed to take vp my tyme. Being 
thus changed my selfe, and likeing it soe well, I 
earnestly bezsy’d of God that he would impart 
the same satisfaction to him I loved : ’tis done, 
(my friend) ’tis done; and from my soule I am 
thankfull ; and tho’ I belive he loves me pas- 
sionately, yett | am not where I was; my place 
is fill'd vpp with HIM who is all in all. I find 
in him none of that tormenting passion to which 
[ need sacrefice my selfe; butt still were we 
dissengag’d from the world, wee should marry 
vnder such restraints as were fitt, and by the 
agreeableness of our humour make each other 
happy. Butt at present there are obstructions : 
he must be perpetually engaged in business, and 
follow the Court, and live allways in the world, 
and soe have less tyme for the service of God, 
which is a sencible affliction to him ; wherefore 
wee are not determined to precipitate that mat- 
ter, butt to expect a while, and see how things 
will goe; having a great mind to be togeather, 
which cannot with decency be done without 
marrying, nor, to either of our satisfactions, 
without being free from the world. In short, 
serving of God is our end; and if wee cannott 
do that quietly togeather, wee will asunder. 
You know our Saviour sayes, that all could not 
receive that doctrine, but to those who could, 
he gave noe contradiction ; and if wee can butt 
pass our younger yeares, “tis not likely wee 
should be concern’d for marrying when old. If 
wee could marry now, I don’t see butt these in- 
conveniencys may happen by sickness, or ab- 
sence, or death. In a word, if we marry, it will 
be to serve God and to encourage one another 
dayly; if wee doe not, ’tis for that end too ; and 
wee know God will direct those who sincerely 
desire his love above all other Considerations ; 
now should we both resolve to continue as 
we are, be assur'd I should be as little Idle as 
if | were a wife.””—Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. 
Godolph.n. Just published by the Appletons. 


A Non-HiGHianp Propuction.—On the ar- 
rival of one of our carrers from the north on 
Tuesday, and when in the act of unloading, an 
excise olficer politely pointed out two tea chests, 
addressed ** Mr. , Glass—keep this side up,” 
—and instantly causing the lids to be taken off, 
displayed to the wondering on-lookers two casks 
of prime whiskey, which, being unaccompanied 
of course, by a permit, were at once seized as the 
rightful property of her most gracious Majesty. 
«“ Glass—keep this side up!” what a label for a 
Highland package! Had it been ‘blue slates,” 
or ** ptarmigan’s eggs, &c.,” it mizht have pass- 
ed muster; but glass from the Highlands is a 
thousand times more ridiculous than driving salt 
to Dysart. —Perth Advertiser. 


Twa Suns’ Tae Lirr.—Robert Burns has 
long since settled the fact, that ‘* twa meens” 
are occasionally to be seen in the lift, especially 
by the sons of John Barleycorn who are out at 
e’en ; but a couple of suns is a phenomenon that 
was observed, we should think for the first time 
(Aberdeen) on Saturday, since the days when 
our forefathers used to see armies in the heavens, 
and prognosticate therefrom the coming events 
by shadows thus cast before. The phenomenon 
which was seen on Saturday evening, however, 
was singularly beautiful. There was first the 
sun, in all the quiet beauty of a summer eve, 
sinking in the west; then a golden ring appear- 
ed around him, and then the appearance of ano- 








ther sun in the north with a sickly aspect and 


of a smaller diameter. The phenomenon conti- 
nued for about an hour, and was an object of 
much interest to those who witnessed it.—NVorth 
of Scotland Gazette 


A “ Wrinkie.”—How to be free of Wrin- 
kles.—Among the notices of recent American 
patents, in Newton’s London Journal of Arts, 
for June, is the following :—-** To John Allen of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a method of restoring the 
fulness or roundness to the cheeks.” The pa- 
tentee claims, as his invention, and desires to 
secure by letters patent, the restoring hollow 
cheeks to their natural contour and rotundity, 
by means of metallic bulbs, formed, fitted to, and 
secured in the mouth by any suitable attachment 
between the jaw bones and the cheek Cowper 
seemed to think that discoveries in his day went 
pretty far when they advertised 


“ Roses for the cheek, and lilies for the brow 
Ot faded age,” 


but that was nothing at all to the Yankee. Me- 
tallic bulbs between the jaw-bone and the 
cheek ! 


ETHER ALL THE Go now.--4 Warning.— 
** Mentor,” in a letter to the Times, says :— 
‘“* Entering a chemist’s shop, a nurse came in for 
four ounces of ether. As the chemist poured it 
out, he said to me, ‘ This is all the go now: it 
is used for inhalation. A small apparatus has 
been invented for ladies So delightful are the 
sensations it produces, that persons who have 
used it for the relief of pain continue to use it 
for the pleasure it affords.” On a former occa- 
sion I had warned a chemist of the danger of 
yielding to habit which would become his mas- 
ter. The warning was neglected ; the habit has 
gained the mastery, and the man of talent and of 
energy has become the imbecile, drivelling idiot. 
The inhalation of ether, the smoking of opium, 
and ali other narcotic vapors, come under the 
same category. They delight the animal sensa- 
tions, while they destroy the moral sentiments ; 
they introduce their victims into a fool’s para- 
dise ; they mock them with joys which end in 
sorrows—with happiness which leads to misery 
—with coruscations of life which are extinguish- 
ed in premature death. Let every one who 
values free agency beware of the slavery of ethe- 
rization.” 

Giving THE LAND ITs Dinner —Last week 
I went about fifty miles into the country, and 
part of my brief journey was through some of 
the very fertile plains of Picardy. In about, I 
should think, twenty different places, I saw men 
ploughing land, with their wives following them 
with hand-baskets containing manure, which 
manure they distributed by handfuls at a time, 
leaving about a yard in space between each 
handful. I was accompanied by a Frenchman 
who had returned from about ten years’ resi- 
dence in England and Scotland, and he could 
not refrain from laughter at such a manner of 
manuring. He even descended to examine the 
manure; and his hilarity redoubled, for it was 
wretched stuff. ‘* Why, what’s the use,” said 
he, ‘*of putting such rubbish as that on your 
land?” “ Dam!” answered the peasant, taking 
off his night-cap (the night-cap is nine times out 
of ten the French peasant’s head-gear when at 
work)—** Dam! one must give the land some- 
thing to eat!” ‘ Ah, my friend, your land dines 
badly, I fear!” ‘On the coutrary, for they give 
theirs nothing,” retorted the peasant, somewhat 
nettled, “‘ and we share what fare we’ve got with 
the svil to which we owe it all!"—Foreign 
Cor. 

Jews ACCOUNTING THE Pope rue Messian. 
—The Sidcle publishes the following letter, 
dated Rome, 22d ult. ‘ The Pope has appoint- 
ed a committee to inquire into the position of 
the Jews. His plan is to withdraw them from 
their detestable ghetto. There is a controversy 


in the ghetto on the subject of the Pope. ‘Young 
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Palestine’ is of opinion that Pius [X is the Mes- 
siah. The Conservatives maintain that he is 
merely a great prophet We have admitted fiv- 
Jews into the circolo Romano. Such an event 
never before occurred.” 

Qveen IsaBeL GIvING A Lesson To A Dra- 
coon.—The Faro of Madrid informs us that 
Queen Isabel is as intrepid a horsewoman as she 
is a skilful driver. ‘* Lately (says this journal) 
there arrived at Aranjuez, several English, Nor- 
man, and other foreign horses, of which two 
were chosen for the Queen, who immediately 
mounted one of them, without being at all ac- 
quainted with its qualities.” A more decided 
instance of her intrepidity, adds Galignani, has 
been related in the saloons at Madrid. One of 
the dragoons of her guard was thrown by a vi- 
cious horse. The Queen ordered a side-saddle 
to be put upon the animal, and, mounting it, 
brought it, in less than half an hour, under per- 
fect subjection.—[Is it possible that her Majesty 
had heard, by some chance, of Alexander the 
Great and Bucephalus ?] 

A Fire or many Mites.—In January, 
February, March, and April, cie whole country 
adjoining Burpetah presents a spectacle seldom 
seen elsewhere : the natives set fire to the jungle 
to clear the land for cultivation, and to open the 
thoroughfares between the cifferent villages, 
and the awful roar and rapidity with which the 
flames spread cannot be conceived. A space of 
many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet high, is 
cleared in a few hours; and the black ashes 
scattered over the face of the earth after such re- 
cent verdure, furm one of the most gloomy and 
desolate landscapes that can well be imagined. 
But so rapid is vegetation in Assam, that a few 
days suffice to alter the scene : the jungle speedi- 
ly shoots up with greater strength than ever, and 
at the approach of the heavy rains in June, it 
again attains a height of many feet. On more 
occasions than one, though mounted on an ele- 
phaut, I have had the greatest difficulty to out- 
flank a fierce rvaring fire, rapidly moving with 
the wind, in a long line over the country. The 
elephant, of all animals, is the most fearful of 
fire; and on hearing the approach of the ele- 
ment he instantly takes to flight; but the rapidi- 
ty with which the flames spread renders escape 
most hazardous, especially if the wind is high 
and right aft.—Sketch of Assam. 


How To PROCEED WHEN CONFRONTING A 
Map Doc.—Look at him with your face from 
between your legs, holding the skirts away, and 
running at him thus backwards, of course head 
below, stern exposed, and above, and growling 
angrily; most dogs, seeing so strange an animal, 
the head at the heels, the eyes below the mouth, 
&c , are so dismayed, that, with their tails be- 





making their circuit of the Regent's Park, after | do you discern the covered forms, where they 
reading news of this description, Fancy your- | actually swell out and touch the veil, but you 
self coming home from the play or opera, hum- | think you can see, through the veil, underneath, 
ming ** Deh vieni, non tardar,” or ** Meet ne, the full and delicately finished features of a 
by moonlight alone ;” and, as you are turning a | most beautiful face: you-can detect the retreat- 
corner in Wimpole-street, meeting—a tiger !|ing curves of the profile, and the swelling 
What should you say? You would find yourself | forms of the lips, with a space between that 
pouring forth a pretty set of Rabolaisjue ex- | softly but crisply rounded flesh and the covering 
clamations :—** Eh-——-Oh--O Lord !--Hollo !~— | gauze. You are deceived Working in the 
Help !--Help !—Murder !—Tigers !— U—u—u | transparency of the marble, with cunning skill 
—u—u—u !—My God !--Policeman !” [£nter | the scul»tor has so arranged the thinness and 
Policeman] Policeman: ‘* Good God !--A | thickness of his material, that: the refracted 
gentleman with atiger!” [Hzit Policeman.J—| light suggests the forms beneath, which are 
Leigh Hunt’s Men, Women, and Books. not carved. The artist has chiselled the out- 
| ward form of the veil, and in doing so has 
painted the veiled face in the light and shade 
glancing through the marble. He calls it ** uno 
scherzo:” and it is so; but it is much more— 
| it is a very beautiful figure. 
| 


How TO PREVENT RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.— 
The following striking suggestions, which we 
find in the London Spectator, ought to receive 
the notice of, and be freely discussed by, the 
press of this country : ‘agen 3 Wr nie 

**The most frequent forms of disastrous ir- | Execraicrry Univensar.—Electricity | ie 


regularity are want of punctuality and deviations | diffused through the entire mass of this globe, 
from orders given to subordinates, The mistake | and of the atmosphere which surrounds it, and 
af tianlian tate Be hint: teak Sean the at.| it may be regarded as one of the most active 
onmnite te diteaie J ensitios caly om the eee. | elements in all the works of creation. In every 
ne of Ow tea oe pate i imposed by | chemical change with which we are acquainted 
: y oug » by!“ oid a, Fae 
the proprietary on its servants, for the want of || 1" the various As ny of organic life--in 
regularity | the mechanical movements of particles of matter 
4 : 


The neglect to turn a set of points, | _ i, any alteration of state, under the influences 
or to bring a train up to time, is an offence, be- | 


cause it creates a chance of disaster ; and whe- | 
ther the particular instance is one actually fol- | 
lowed by disaster, or is only one of the blank 


less, and is equally deserving of penalty. O.fi- 
cial interference in detail is not likely to have 
happy results, to concentrate responsibility, or 
stimulate efficiency ; but the great desideratum 
is some general and fixed scale of responsibility. 


chances, the offence is the same, neither more nor | 


of heat or solar radiation, and by mere contact 
with solid bodies, electricity is developed. We 
learn to know it as something fearful from the 
| irresistible power of the lightning and the thun- 
| der of its terrible explosion. We marvel at its 
| influence in directing the needle of the mariner, 
jand we are astonished at the rapidity of its 
| flight —Mr. R. Hunt, in the Pharmaceutical 
| Times. 





There ought to be a prima facie liability, as in | 
the case of the officers of a war-ship to which 
any disaster happens; and in a system de- 
manding regularity quite as much as navi- | ; ; - 
gettah Soe ae pits got pi or discipline, | Parts [. and Il. First American from the third 
not the disaster, ought to be deemed the offence. | London edition. Revised by the Author. New 
If powers for enforcement are wanting, let them | York: Wiley & Putnam. 1847. 
be devised.” | Aw elegant and ingenious treatise, which 
This idea of applying to the Commerce and | abounds in an original vein of speculation and 


4 ‘ecinline | remarkable graphic ability. The great idea of 
_—e of ier oe vane — of —— | the author is, that painting as a mechanical art 
which regulates obier Navigation may not at) is only a species of language, and is to be judg- 


; ‘ : iso 
first be well received in this country; but) oq not by the material dexterity but the spirit- 
here, as in England, we will have to come to/ ual significance of its results. This is finely 
it for the protection of life and limb: and we elucidated. The sources of pleasure derivable 
must have our Railway Dictators upon each | from art are analysed, and then their philosophy 
road, with powers as complete as those of al applied to fact. Many of the views of this 
shipmaster. graduate of Oxford are noble, just, and eminent- 
|ly worthy the serious consideration both of 
Foss. Menw.—The Reverend Thomas D. | artists and lovers of painting. No discriminat- 
Allen has communicated to the London Times | ing reader, indeed, can fail to be kindled and 
an extract from a letter by Dr. Dickeson, of informed bya thoughtful perusal of the work, 
Natchez, on the subject of the human fossil | and we, therefore, earnestly commend it as rich, 


Recent Publications. 
Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 





tween their legs, they are glad to scamper away, 
some even howling with affright. I have never 
tried it with a thorough-bred bull-doz, nor do I 
advise it with them; thoush I have practised it, 
and successfully, with most of the other kinds ; 
it might fail with these; still 1 cannot say it 
will.—-Colonel de Berenger’s Helps and Hints. 


“Tue AppornteD Piace or Renpezvous” 
—The Churchyard is the market-place where 
the things of this world are duly rated.—Buzter. 

A GENTLEMAN WITH His TiGeR.—A tiger 
let loose at day-time woulJ not be so bad as at 
night Perhaps he would be most frightened 
himself. ‘There was an account of one that got 
loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cel- 
lar, where he was quietly taken; but at night, 
just before feeding, it might not be so pleasant. 
ere tell us of a lion which got out of 
one of the travelling caravans in the country, 
and, after lurking about the hedges, tore a la- 
borer that he met in full daylight. Nervous 


people in imaginative states of the biliary ves- 
sels—timid gentlemen taking easy rides-~old 
ladies too comfortable in their homes and arm- 
chairs--must sometimes feel misgivings while 


and | persuasi 
been rather summarily sneered at by Mr, Lyell. | ts influence. At the same time it is to be 
Dr. Dickeson gives reasons for believing that | borne in mind that the author is an enthusiast, 
the bone, which was part of the ossa innomina- | 29d consequently goes to extremes. His admi- 
ta, was a true fossil: it resembled true fossil | ration of Turner is extravagant, and betrays him 
bones in color, density, &c.; it was associated | !nto occasional dogmatism; while he judged 
in position with bones of the megalonix and the | Claude and Salvator from too confined a point of 
like; it lay three miles from the river banks, | Cbservation. The rigid application of almost 
seventy feet below the surface, and at least two | ay theory, either to art or literature, necessa- 
feet below three skeletons of the megalonix, in| tify involves more or less injustice. In his 
an unmixed homogeneous blue clay, not appre- | general reasoning on art in its comprehensive 
ciably affected by any current or other displacing | 8e"se, and his descriptions of individual pic- 
power; the osseous relics near it bore every | tures by way of illustrating his argument— 
appearance of quiet deposition; and the high there is a positive genius; but in his zeal for 
antiquity of the bone is vouched for by Professor the moderns, he permits himself to pass too 
Agassiz and the Philadelphia Academy of slightingly the claims of the old masters. With 
Sciences. —London Spectator. due allowance for the influence of personal 
ie | feeling and opinions, the Modern Painters is 
Scutrrure.—The London Spectator thus | the most interesting and valuable work on art 
describes a statue by Raffaele Monti now in | “ich bas appeared for many years. 
London. Shakspeare and his Friends. By the author 
The effigy of a veiled Vestal tending the ever- | of the Youth of Shakspeare. New York: Bur- 
lasting flame, is a curiosity in sculpture—a feat | ess & Stringer. 1847. 
of art. The figure is the size of life; it is) Tus novel differs from the ordinary speci- 
clothed in a robe, and a veil thrown over the | mens of romantic fiction in a certain leisurely 
head envelopes the face, shouldery, and part of elaboration of the subject, as if the writer, 
the arms: this veil is transparent/ Not merely | enamored of his theme, chose to dally with its 


which has so much perplexed geolozists, ive, and liberal, as well as elevating in 
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charms. It has the merit of exhibiting mi- New WoRKs PUBLISHED IN LONDUN FROM THE ee ee ymca des actions privées en 
, " eristic - Shak. reitromain. P2me., 43. 

nutely the characteristics of the Be of Shak 23TH oF MAY TO THE 12TH OF JUNE. D'ORBIGN Y.—Voyage dans |’ Amérique méridionale, ex- 

Speare, and the cheerfulness of merrie Eng- éruté dans le cours des années 1826 4 1833. Liv. 71 a 

land” in the days of Queen Bess. The book 8A, 4to., 12s. 6d. 
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acts By John S. Moore. Washington : William | ARTAUD de MONTOR.-—Histoire de souverains pontifes | 48. 
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William D. Ticknor & Co. 1847. 
Ir is_constantly said that there is no sale for 


7s. 6d. verbes dans toutes les langues. 8vo., 10s. 
BEITKAEGE zur Lehre vom Magnetismus. Bericht | EMPERI(A.) Opuscula philoiogica et historiex, Ami- 
einer sus Mitgliedera der k. k. Gesellschaft der Aerzte corum studiv collecta ed. F.G.Schneidewin. 8&vo., Gét- 


poetry. The booksellers look coldly on applica- zu Wien bestehenden Commission erstattet von Dr. Ad. | ting.. 7«. 64., 
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: . . ware praia BARBETI.—Da peuple de Moise a Louis-Philippe, ou | EURIPIDIS Phoeni:sxe, cum comment ed. J. Geelius. 
Spanish Conquests, to give ear to strains born | ““exnses et effte 1 part, 8vo., 83. - | Scholia antiqua, partim inedita, pirtim editis integr. adj. 
in the individual soul of the poet. In contra- | BELPAIRE.—Traite des dépenses d'exploitation aux | * C.G. Cobetius. 8svo., Leyden, 13s. 6d. 

diction to all this, a week scarcely passes without chemins de wee. Oavrage rédigé phe les ordres du | EWALD ag gen des ge Israel b's Christus. 
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P. TERENTI! Carthaginiensis Afri Comoediae. Ad fidem 
optimarum editionum recognitas, commentario critico- 
exegetico in difficillimis locis illustratas, una cum dis 
quisitione de arte et ratione Com., edidit Frid. Rein- 
hardt. 


P. VIRGILIL MARONIS Opera omnia. Ad optimorum 
Fag O04 — recensuit et in usum scholarum edidit J. 


| KITTY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. 


| genius, 





NEW WORKS, 
Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
x, a 


Mrs. Washington Potts,” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


Miss E. Leslie, author of “ 
&c. 1 vol, 8vo. 


Il. 

TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with Ulustrations by H. 
K. Browne (Phiz). 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- 
rical romance.” — Britannia 
“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpese, 
is the ‘ Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 


| detail is minutety studied and carefully described. The 
| dialogue is 


natural and smart, and the charac‘’ers are 
boldly drawn and clesrly defined. ... . There is much 
that delights us in these pages.”""-—NVation 

“ One of the best historical tales which has issued from 
the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the 
standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the 
author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
"—Belfast News-Letter. 

“ This tale has establisned the literary reputation of its 
author. The deseription of the conflict at Aughrim is one 
of the finest battle-pieces in the whole range of modern 
literature. The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 


| —Gloucester Chronicle. 


III. 
WIDOW. A Novel. 
Complete in one volume. 
1v. 
| THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- 
vents of Paris. Translated from the French of Madame 
Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 
v. 
7, AM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By 


Thomas Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the 
Heart.”’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


By T. 8 
Arthur. 


Price 25 cents. 


vi. 

| THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar 
of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By “ Ever- 
—~ 8 (J. M. Field, Esq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’). 

Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. 

Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 

vil 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
aut St. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Test tary E 
Now first translated and published from the author's 
original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents 
each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 

Vill. 

MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 
each part. 

“The concluding vol of this work, just published, 
possess even more interest than any of the preceding. 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, or the tiers of Walpole and Lady Wortley 
Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.” —Atlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, in 2 
vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprisi»g over 1400 pages, 
—- Ad and printed on fine white paper. 

ubscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in black cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
lished some time since. 








T™. 

O’SULLIVAN’S “LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore ; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. B 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Iris 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


Ms 
CAREY & HART’S 


LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 
No. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West 
Scenes —a series of Humorous Sketches, Descriptive of 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- 


taire” (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 
“ Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 


ALSO, 


1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &c. 

2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Re 
er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, 
now editor of the * Delta.” 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 

4. AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. jy3tf 
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CRITTENDENS’ BOOK-KEEPING. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6, South Fifth-Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISH 
An Inductive and Practical System of 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


BY A. F. & 8S. W. CRITTENDEN. 


This work has met with the most unqualified approval 
of many of the best practical accountants in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, St. Louis. Louisville, Cincinnati, &c. 

That portion of the work especially adapted to impart 
to juvenile pupils a knowledge of the science of which it 
treats, is published as a School Edition. Of the many 
testimonials to the merit of the school edition, received by 
the publishers from teachers, limited space admits of the 
introduction here of but a few. 


Report to New York Ward School Teachers’ Association, 
and Resolution adopted by said Society. 

The Committee on Books having examined “ Critten- 
dens’ Doubie Entry Book-Keeping, School Edition,’ in 
mukiug a report favorable to its adoption in the Ward 
Schools, would present, as rexsons for so doing :— 

1. The reasoning process introduced, uniting simplicity 
in opening the buoks, with ease in determining the debits 
and credits of each transaction placed before the student. 

2. The perspicuity and clearness of the ledger closings, 
without the adsual unnecessary and perplexing classifica- 
tion of accounts. 

3. The number of books opened and closed, which present 
so great a variety of positions in business a8 scarcely to fail 
in giving the -tudent a correct knowledge of accounts, 
while the progressive manner in which new and more 
complicated transactions are introduced from book to book, 
tends to increase interest in the subject. 

4. The arrangement, afier the two first sets, requiring 
the student to make his own journal entries without form 
from which to copy, which we consider as happy, judi- 
cious, and of great importance. 

5. The appending of practical, labor-saving, business 
forms, for the keeping of books in different branches of 
business; and 

Finally, its well arranged and thoroughly systematized 
mode of presenting the subject, for the use of the teacher 
and student. Respectfully submitted, 

Seneca Duranp, Chairman. 
E. H. Jenny, 

Epwarp McEtroy, 

Joun Wats, 

H. W. Hutt. 

The committee respectfully submits to the association, 
for its adoption, the following resolution :-- 

Resolved, That this association recommends the adop- 
tion of Crittendens’ System of Book Keeping, named in the 
accompanying report, and that we individually will use 
our influence to secure its immediate introduction into the 
schools with which we are connected. 

Adopted by the association. 

Witiiam Kewnnepy, Secretary. 

New York, November 19th, 1845. 

I have examined Crittendens’ Double Entry Book-keep- 
ing, and from the numerous forms it p ts, its frequent 
elucidations of the nature of Debit and Credit, the va- 
riety and practice it affords in the opening and closing of 
accounts, | give it a preference to any treatise } have pre- 
viously seen on the subject. 


Committee. 





Horace Morrison, 
President of Baltimore College. 
Baltimore, January 2, 1846. 


I have examined with some care Crittendens’ Double 
Entry Book-keeping, and have formed a very favorable 
opinion of it. Its plan appears to me quite simple, and it 
is abundantly illustrated by examples. 

Euras Loomis, 
Prof. of Matthematics, N. Y. University. 
New York, February 26, 1816. 


Messrs. A. F. & 8. W. Crirrenpen. 
State Military Academy, at the Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

Dear Sirs—I have read and examined the method 
adopted in the treatives on Book-keeping by you, which 
you did me the kindness to leave atmy room. I shall owe 
you many thanks for the labor of which your School Edi- 
tion will relieve me. Its admirable exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Double Entry lays the whole science sv com- 

etely before the student, that his instructor has nothing 
eft him, beyond the examination of his work. The va- 
riety of forms, and the care taken to adapt them to different 
departwents of business, is of great value ; indeed I do not 
hesitate to prefer it over any other treatise which has met 
my observation during the two years past, in which I have 
had the superintendence of this department in the Aca- 
demy. Please send us twenty copies of the School Edi- 
tion, and one of the larger size. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
F. W. Carers, 
Prof. Nat. Phil. and Acting Superintendent 
of State Military Academy. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 26th, 1846. 

Messrs. A. F. & 8S. W. Crirrenpen: 

Gentlemen: — After a satisfactory perusal of your 





“Inductive and Practical System of Double Entry Book- 
keepiog,” I consider it superior, in several respects, to any 
other work of the kind with which I am acquuinted. 
The principles are clearly expressed ; the rules are concise 
and accurate ; the examples are progressively arranged, 
and admirably adapted to familiarize the mind with the 
manner of opening and closing books, and with the vari- 
ous kinds of business: the whole plan is well calcu- 
lated to form good accountants—not proficient copyists. 
Though, for the better exercise of the pupil's judgment, | 
have hitherto excluded the use of all authors from the 
class under my tuition, an examination of your work has 
decided in favor of its adoption and future use as a text- 
book. 

In addition to the facilities offered to the learner by 
your publication, | believe it will prove a valuable compa- 
nion to the practical book-keeper. It will aid him in 
abridging his labor, and assist him when confused by no- 
velty of transaction. Respectfully yours, &c. 

J. J. Quins, 
St. Xavier College. 
E. C. & J. B. also publish the following Popular and 
Valuable 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


THE UNITED STATES ARITHMETIC. By Professor 
Vogdes. ‘Text-Book in the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Lancaster, Pa., &c. 

RING'S 3000 EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Text- 
Book in Public Schools of Baltimore, &c. 

VOGDES'S MENSURATION. Text-Book in the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia, &c. 

ALSOP’S ALGEBRA. Text-Book in Miami University, 
Central High School of Philadelphia, &c. 

GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY. Third Edition. Text- 
Book in University of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan Univer 
sity, Union College, Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, &c. 

MAURY’S NAVIGATION, Third Edition. Text-Book 
of the United States Navy, Central High School of Phi- 
ladelphia, Public High School ot Baltumore, &c. jy24 2t 





HAW THORNE’S 
TWICE-TOLD TALES, 
Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS, 


HE Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wed- 

ding Kneli—The Minister’s Black Veil—The Muay- 
pole of Merry Mount—The Gentle Boys—Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe—Litue Annie’s Rambie—W ake- 
field—A Bill from the Town Pump—The Great Carbuncle 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sights from a 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hills—The Toll-Ga- 
therer’s Day—T'he Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Show 
Box—Dr. Heidegger's Experiment—Legends of the Pro- 
vince House—Howe’s Masquerade—Edward Randolph’s 
Portrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Oid Esther Daudley— 
The Haunted Mind—The Village Uncie—The Ambitious 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven Va- 
gabonds—The White Old Maid—Peter Goidthwaite's 
‘lreasure—Chippings with a Chisel—The Shaker Bridal — 
Night Sketches—Endicou, and the Red Cross—The 
Lily’s Quest—Foot-Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud—The Threefoid Destiny. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Two veils. l6mo. cloth, gilt back, pp. 68e 
Price $1 124 per vol. miu 


TF 


ROBERT CARTER 


Has just Published 


D’AUBIGNE’S CROMWELL. 


THE PROTECTOR: A Vinpication. 
BY J. N. MERLE D'AUBIGNE, D.D. 
Price, cloth, Fifty Cents, half cloth, Thirty-eight Cents. 


This volume contains 280 pages, 12mo., bound uniform 
with the “ Reformation,” 12mo. Edition. 


It has been printed from advance sh.et-, in order to 
secure some return to the venerable Author. 


“The object of this work—the rectification of the com- 
mon opinion with regard to Cromwell's religious character 
—has obliged the author to introduce many quotations 
from his letters and speeches, It is not we who ought, in 
this day, to justify the great Protector; he should justify 
himself.""—D Aubigne’s Preface. 


~ LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer af Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&c., &e. 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 

lower, than any other house in the United States, 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. 13 uf 


~ AMERICAN ART-UNION, 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 


ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subseriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied :—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
ber. 

Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—" The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
“ A Sybil,” after Huntington. 

The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are already i Booksellers will find it a useful 








PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


13L NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK. my22 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Wassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
& J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely; and the extent of their 





| establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 


them to execute orders with despatch. fiz 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 











and agreeabl ‘agency.—Address the Corresponding Seere- 
. je2iuf 


tary. 
STERLOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


f te ~ subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where pune- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of cor ting the 


above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 

Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 

M. H. Newman & Co, Lewis.Colby & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. Danie! Fanshaw. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 

8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 

Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 

Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 

American Tract Society, W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
IC al 
OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS for Common Schools 
and Families, intended to precede Olney’s School 

Geography and Atlas, is nearly completed. ‘They are ar- 
ranger! upon the plan which the author has pursued with 
great success in teaching, and ai: teachers who have seen 
them declare that they are just what is wanted to introduce 
children at once into the elements of Geography. They 
are simple, distinct, and beautifully made, and will be sold 
at a very low price. Published by 


PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
159 Pearl st., N. Y. 
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BOOKS | 
PUBLISHED AY 
SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, } 
BOSTON. 
THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHION was E 


Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, 

Do. do. do, cloth, 374 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. Bos Ag- 
- s Strickland. Paper covers, 25 

do 374 

DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, ° ° 25 
Do. do do. cloth, 374 


TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False | 


fd * rue, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 

do. do. cloth, 374 

TAL ES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd rape Man. Paper | 
say ° , ‘ : 3 | 
D. De de, cloth, 37 | 
THI E GERMAN’ 5 “Ty ALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by | 

peewee Lee. oy covers, 

De cloth, A 

SE LE CTIONS F RC 1M FRAG MENTS OF VOYAGES | 


By Captain Basil Hall. 


and Travels. 
Db do. do. 


0. 


Pap. cov. 
cloth, 





In Press. 

THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a | 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . 25 

THE CRICKETER'S HAND BOOK: Containing the | 

Origin of the Game. | vol 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 

THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO 


etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 314 | 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, 12 


Just Published. 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: | 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of Mechanical Forees; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the working eff>cts of Machinery; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive nee of Lron and other | 
Metals, . . 75 

m27 tf 
“ANY ONE THAT CAN LEARN TO WRITE CAN 
LEARN TO DRAW.” 





Published on Saturday last, 
CHAPMAN'S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK, 


Intended for the use of Schools, and for home instruction. 
By John G. Chapman, N.A. Primary and 
Elementary. Price 50 cents. 

From Professor Morse. 

New York, April 27, 1847. 
Dear Sin:—I have examined your “ American 
Drawing-Book,” and am much pleased with it. I think it 
efficientiy supplies a want in the elementary education of 
our youth. The time will come when ignorance of Draw- | 
ing will be considered almost in the same light as igno- | 
rance of writing. The need of the knowledge of the | 
former is as great, in most of the common and substantial | 
pursuits of life, as that of the latter; and every attempt to | 
indoctrinate the young mind in a practice so ‘essential to | 
insure success in mechanical and manufacturing as well as 
scientific occupations, deserves, and | have no doubt will | 
receive, public encouragement. } 
{ cordially recommend your work, and wish you the | 
success which your skill, your taste, and your perseverance, | 
so richly merit. 
Truly your friend and servant, | 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. 
To Jno. G. Chapman, Esq., N.A. 
Published by J.8. REDFIELD, 
my 29 Clinton Hall. — Hall. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y.| 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

« large aseurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 

STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. f6 





NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1847. 
We cannot but express our congretulations that the 


| Committee of the Trade of New York, appointed by the 


Auctioneers (with exception of one member. who ts now | 
in Europe, and another retired from the Trade), have, 
though reluctantly, adopted as their rales in part, the new 
plan for the benefit of Trade Sale Contributors and Pur- 
chasers, which was so successful at our last spring sale ; 
confident that, if properly tested, it will be found in prac- 


| tice, the only true and jast plan whereby the interests of 


both buyer and seller will be equally promoted. On this 
plan, the purchaser will be sure to procure all he wants ; 
for the seller knows too well his own interest to expect 
a more than a fair and liberal competition for his 
00gs, 

The plan of stating the quantity of any article, and 
allowing the seller the option to withdraw the remainder 
after first lots are sold, is adopted by auctioneers in every 
other department of trade; and since Bookselling and 
Publishing have so greatly increased, it is surprising that 
this just and highly important feature has so long been 
neglected. It is barely necessary for us to say that our 
imitators in this plan have retained so much of the old 
system as to destroy the advantages to result from the 
new. 

We have to propose another important feature, in ac- 
cordance with the times and the state of the Trade; 
which we trust will also be adopted by “ the Committee 


| to regulate Trade Sales in this city :”’ which is to sell the 


whole catalogue on four and six months’ credit ; thus giv- 
ing to small contributors equal advantages with large. 


| Satisfactory paper will be received for all purchases at our 


sale, where parties desire to add interest on such parts of 
their bills as may not, by the general terms of the sale, 


| amount to a credit; thus no cash will be required. Other- 


wise, the terms will be the same as at the last sale. 
We do not present this new feature with any spirit «7 


; | competition, but with a sincere desire to render every 


facility by which contributors and buyers may be accom- 
modated, and that we may secure a fair share of patronage 
and support from the Trade. 

Contributors are respectfully invited to send in full lists 
of all they desire to sell at this sale ; with the understand- 
ing that, after first lots are sold, any part of the remainder 


| of any item may be withdrawn at the option of the seller ; 


the object being simply to supply the demand without 
glutting the market at prices ruinous to the selier and de- 
trimental to the regular dealer. 

The sale of Stationery, &c., will commence, as usual, 
on Monday 30th, at 9 o’cloek, A. M. 

Contributors who may wish to sell without reserve, will 
please inform us to that effect, that their invoices may be 
properly designated in the catalogue. 

Our usual commission of five per cent. will cover all 
expense of selling. ‘The charges for packing and shipping 
will be one half of one per cent. on the amount of bills ; 
and our charges for the sales of stationery will be the same 
as for invoices of other articles. 

The first catalogue will go to press on the Sth of July; 
and invoices will be inserted in the order they may be 
received. 

The usual advances in cash will be made on all articles 


consigned for sale. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
New York, June 10, 1847. 191 Broadway. 


CARD. 


TO THE TRADE. 


C. K. & H. take this opportunity to represent to Pub- | 
lishers, Paper Manufacturers, and Importers of Stationery | 


throughout the country, their peculiar facilities for the | | 


disposal of stock, and to solicit from them consignments | 
for private sales, under such limits and restrictions as | 
they may deem advisable. 
establishment affords great advant»ges for this branch of | 
their business, and by devoting much of their attention to 
it, they feel that they can do justice to all consignments 


| that may be intrusted to them. They are desirous that 


their establishment should be a depot for all works pub- | 
lished in the country, and they pledge themselves to guard | 
the interests of consignors in every respect. 

Liberal cash advances will at all times be made and 
accounts of sales rendered quarterly or monthly, as may | 
be deemed most expedient. All goods remaining unsold, 
on which advances aave been made, will be closed only | 


at our semi annual Trade Sales in March and August, un- | 


less otherwise agreed upon between the parties. 

They solicit consignments also for their nightly and 
occasional Lot Sales of Books and Stationery, which are 
kept up constantly throughout the year. jelort 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 





ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New | 


York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry | 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his | 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Matuematicat Works, and 
Worxs in Foreign Lanouaces, with elegance and | 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any | 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and | 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 


Their central and extensive | 


| ss NEW AND VALUABLE 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- 

teen colored and beautiful 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 
;each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
| mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

The author of this work has devoted several years’ labor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenomena—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a black 
ground work. In the same manner they give diagrams to 

| illustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 

| treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style ; 
| it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 31st August 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the sidereal 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
| the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
York city, Providence, R.I., Boston, Mass., and many wther 
places. It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
by a large number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country ; among those are Pror. Caswett, of Brown 
University, Proréssors or THE WesLeyan UNivERsITY, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H. W. Apvams, 

| Rev. J. Dempstrer, D.D.; many of the County Superin- 
TenveNts of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
large number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 

c. 
| “These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- 

ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to _— the me- 
| chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is i ible that the intelli of the 
| age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
| highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hatveck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
stz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 

Published and for sale by 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


%5 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 
The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
jand at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving — 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all 
| sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give t cir 
| Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


| LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


‘cap, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 

| ENVELOPES 

| SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


| CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
|'COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
, Orders will be received for the making of any deserip- 
on of BLANK BOOKS, Or any variety of COPPER- 
PLA TE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETYER-PRESS 








PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 
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PICCIOLA. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


eee 


JUST ISSUED BY 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


PICCIOULA, 
THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; 
OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 
Be 2. 8B. SBATHETIPR. 
A NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In one elegant Duodecimo Volume, Large Type, and Fine Paper, price in Fancy Covers 50 Cents . 
or in beautiful extra Crimson Cloth. 


“The same publishers have shown their patriotism, comnion sense, and good taste by putting forth their fourth 
edition of this work, with a set of very beautiful engraved embellishments. ‘There never was a book which better 
deserved the compliment. It is one of greatly superior merit to Paul and Virginia, and we believe it is destined to sur- 
pass that popular work of St. Pierre in popularity. It is better suited to the advanced ideas of the present age, and 
possesses peculiar moral charms in which Paul and Virginia is deficient. St. Pierre's work derived its popularity from 
its bold attack on feudal prejudices; Saintine’s strikes deeper, and assails the secret infidelity which is the bane of 
modern society, in its stronghold. A thousand editions of Picciola will not be too many for its merit.””—Lady's Book. 

“This is alittle gem of its kind —a beautiful conceit, beautifully unfolded and applied. The style and plot of this 
truly charming story require no criticism; we will only express the wish that those who rely on works of fiction 
for their intellectual food, may always find those as pure in language and beautiful in moral as Picciola.”—New 

York Review 

“ The present edition is got up in beautiful style, with illustrations, and reflects credit upon the publishers. We 
recommend to those of our readers who were not fortunate enough to meet with Picciola some years ago, when it was 
first translated, and for a season all the rage, to lose no time in procuring it now—and to those who read it then, but do 
not possess a copy, to embrace the opportunity of supplying themselves from the present very excellent edition.” —Sa- 
turday Evening Post. . 

“ A new edition of this exquisite story has recently been issued by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, embellished and illus- 
trated in the most elegant manner. We understand that the work was completely out of print, and a new edition will 
then be welcomed. It contains a delightful letter, from the author, giving a painful insight into the personal history 
of the characters who figure in the story.”— Evening Bulletin. 

“ The most charming work we have read for many a day.’’"—Richmond Enquirer. 

“ We cannot pretend to convey to our readers, unless indeed we were to copy a large part of the tale itself, the 
beauty of description, the tender vein of pure morality, and the touching incidents which give a peculiar charm to 
this work of M. Saintine.”—Colonization Herald. jy2 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In large octavo, with Eighty pages of Letter Press, and Eight fine Steel Engravings by eminent 
London Artists, after the Original Drawings by W. Tippinz, Esq. 
THE SECOND PART OF THE GENUINE LONDON EDITION OF DR. TRAILL’S 
NEW TRANSLATION OF 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


WITH NOTES AND EXPLANATORY ESSAYS. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR, of Ongar. 


The entire works of the Jewish Historian constitute, in this translation, two portions; of which the first contains 
his Autobiography, the Jewish War, and the two Books against Apion. The second portion will comprise the Anti- 
quities, and perhaps some apocryphal pieces attributed to him. 

The first portion, as above described, will appear in Twelve Parts, price One Dollar each, published monthly. 
Each part to contain eighty psges of letter press, super-royal, and eight or ten plates. In the course of the First 
Portion of the work, will be given 

ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
most of which are views of the scenes of the History, taken on the spot, expressly for this work, by William Tipping, 
Esq.; and executed on steel, in a finished style, or in imitation of the original Sketches. The remaining plates will 
consist of highly-finished medallion heads of the Grecian and Roman personages mentioned by Josephus, and of outline 
Pilates of Bas-reliefs, Coins, Plans and Elevations of Architectural Remains, Maps, &c. 








Letter from Rev. Professor Robinson, D. D. 
To WituuamM Tiprine, Esa. New Yor«, Marcu 30 1847. 


My Dear Sir :—I have had the pleasure of examining with care the first and second parts of the New Transla- 
tion of Josephus, with illustrations from your drawings. I hasten to bear my willing and unreserved testimony to the 
truthfulness and life like reality of the views: referring more particularly to the plates of Sepphoris, and of the Baths 
near Tiberias, likewise to all these of the Haram, and of its exterior walls and substructions. These last views, as it 
seems to me, have one important feature above all former ones of the sume objects, namely :—That they were made 
not merely us pictures, exhibiting correctly the general effect, but as ezact scientific delineations, which may justly 
serve us the basis of argument and logical inference for those who have not themselves been upon the spot. 

The publication of an elegant and faithful version, with such a body of unsurpassed i/lustrations, cannot but work 
a resurrection of Josephus, and establish him as a classic for the millions who use the English language. And this 
result, so desirable in itself, rises immeasurably in importance, when we reflect that the writings ot the Jewish his- 
torian are our best and most copious source of illustration for the Holy Scriptures. 

With high respect, yours, &c. EDWARD ROBINSON. 

The publication of this edition is designed to afford assistance to the bereaved family of the lamented translator, 
who having devoted his ample fortune to the relief of the prevailing distresses of Ireland, finally fell a sacrifice to his 
exertions in the cause of mercy and Christian philanthropy. 

Jilustrations to Part I. 

Entrance to the Vault beneath the Mosque El-Aksa, 
The hot baths of Tiberias, 
El-Aksa and the Wall from the brow of Zion, 
The Haram Wall, 
Tariches, 
Sepphoris, 
Me.lallion of Poppea, 
Medallion of Domitian. 


Illustrations to Part II. 


Vaulted passage beneath E!-Aksa, 

Remains of an Arch, springing from the Haram Wall, 

The Haram Wall, south front, 

Entabliature and Window—Haram, south front, 

Elevation of the Wall and Spring Stones, 

Medallion of Pompey, 

Double Archway in the Haram Wall, 

Pian of the Haram, Mosques, and Walls, 
elevation of the Vaults. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


JUST READY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSEPH 
Reed, Military Secretary of Washington at Cambridge, 
Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, Member of 
Congress of the United States, and President of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the State of Pennsylvania. By his 
Grandson, Wiiliam B. Reed, in two handsome royal 8vo, 
volumes with a Portrait. 


MENDENHALL’S MEDICAL STUDENT’S VADE 
Mecum, or Manual of Examinations upon all the various 
branches of Medical Study, a second edition revised, en- 
larged, and greatly improved, forming a handsome pocket 
volume. 

AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 
the Hero of Fort Harrison, Ohee Chobee, Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista, with nume- 
rous embellishments, and illastrative Anecdotes, and an 
illuminated cover. 

0-3 This edition of the Life of ‘Taylor has been pre- 
pared with great care, and is without doubt the most cor- 
rect and attractive one yet published. 


L. & B. have Recently Published, 
MOODMAN’S GUIDE to the Virginian Springs, an 
Analysis of the Water, Directions for its Use, the Diseases 
to which it is beneficial, a mapof the Routes, &c.,&c. A 
neat pocket volume. 

WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
Quotations. A second edition now ready. 

MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY for Primary Schools, and 
for Beginners. Edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With nu- 
merous Original Llustrations. The second edition just 
published. jel2uf 





STANFORD & SWORLS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following : 


1. SHORT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
England. J vol.8vo. ¢1 50, 

2. SPENCER’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RE- 
formation. 1 vol. 16mo. 56 cents. 


3. ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the Seventeenth 
Century. 1 vol. 18mo. 50 cents. 


4. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
New York. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely illustrated. 


5. PALMER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. I2mo. 5U 
cents. 


6. SIXTEEN LECTURES on the Causes, Principles, and 
Results of the British Reformation. By John Henry 
Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont. I2mo. §1. 

8S. & S. have constantly on hand a most complete col- 
lection of works on Church History and Ecclesiastical 

Law, which purchasers are invited to call and examine. 


A Catalogue of Theolugical Works, embracing the 
largest collection for Sale in this ‘country, may be had, 
gratis, on application. jyl0 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 


TRADE SALE. 


To Commence 
TUESDAY, 3!st AUGUST, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully announce that the next 
Regular Trade Sale of Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., will 
commence at the above date, and be conducted under the 
direction of the Committee of the Trade. 

Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of 
July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press. 

On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, 
The uspal Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, 
Muslin, &c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
fully ¢ ted 
Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de- 


sired, as usual. 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 








204 Broadway. 
At Private Sale. 
A la allotment of BLANK BOOKS, fall and half 
Bound, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium Sizes; Memoran- 


dum, Pass Books, &c. 
QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, 
Extra Gilt Bindings. 
PAPER HANGING.—2500 Rolls of Paper. 
HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsetined. 





jy3 GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 John Street, New York. 


Also, Window Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c. &c. jel9 
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WORKS ON CHESS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Will soon Publish, 


CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; 


oR, 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING LESSONS ON 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 
COMPRISING. 

I. THE ELEMENTS OF THE GAME, and an El> 
mentary Analysis of the Principal Openings. 

{l. THE OPENINGS METHODICALLY ILLUS- 
trated by a Series of Games actually played over the board 
by the most skilful players of the past and present time, 
viz.—Philidor, De La Bourdonnais, Lewis, McDonnel,Coch- 
rane, Stanton, St. Amant, George Walker, &c., &c. 

ll. A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED CITEsSs 
Problems, or Ends of Games, won or drawn by brilliant 
and scientific Moves. 

IV. A SERIES OF CHESS-T ABLES, introducing Posi- 
tions and Games. 


The whole Compiled from the best English Sources, with | 
Translations from the French. | 


BY H. R. AGNAL, 
Of the Military Academy, West Point. 
WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY ROBERT W. WEIR, M.A., 
Prof. of Drawing in the Military Academy, West Point. 
One handsome 12mo. volume of about 350 pages. 





D. A. & Co. have lately Published, 
THE 


MANUAL OF CHESS. 


COMPRISING 
THE ELEMEATARY PRINCIPLES OF 
‘THE GAME, 
lilustrated with numerous Diagrams, Recent Games, 
and Original Problems. 
BY CHARLES KENNY. 


One Volume 24ino. Price 25 Cents. 


“The Appletons have rendered good service to the youth 
of our land, in publishing a work of this class asa part of 
their neat and popular little series of * Manuals of Utility.’ 
Chess may with truth be called the most entertaining and 
scientific game in existence, and, as has been well said, 
it ‘is the only one which is played at for nothing, 
and yet warms the blood and brain as much as if the 
gamesters were contending ror the deepest stakes.’ In 
this point of view, as well as in the light of a strengthener 
of the intellect, we have been especially pleased to wel- 
come such little treatises as have, of late, from time to 
time appeared, and not only as a sign of the increasing po- 
pularity of the game among us, but us the direct means of 


its extension in quarters where such a healthy substitute is | 
so well known to be needed. And this matter of sudsti- | 


tutes should not be without its influence with our moral 
reformers. The habitual coldness and reserve of our 
countrymen has its antegomism in a tendency to immode- 
rate excitement, well evinced by the fondness of a large 


class among our young men for speculation and gambling, | 


together with their train of concomitant evils. To such a 
people, the game of chess seems a most desirable resource, 


and the multiplicati ‘n and establishinent of chess clubs in 
all our cities, within a few years, and the success of vari- 
ous able periodicals devoted to the noble science, is to us 
an excellent omen for the future. 
is to have the thing popularized. The age of exclusive- 
ness has passed, and the strongest barriers are now but 
temporary and feeble; the truth of this may be seen no 


less in mental recreations than in the higher walks of | 


literary pursuit. The excellent little treatise before us 
will be found most happily adapted to the end proposed 
We well remember the time when even a copy of Philidor 
was a rare bowk in our city, and we thought the volume 
of Sarratt quite an acquisition; when in the prosecution 
of our chess studies the translation of a long article (some 
twenty pages) on the subject from the ‘ Encyclopédie Me- 
thodique’ was thought abundantly to repay our pains, But 
how changed is everything now! With all these nume 
rous chess manuals, clubs, and periodicals, which have 
done and are doing so much to advance the sclence, there 
is little excuse indeed for being ignorant of a game at once 
so elevating and so attractive, and the old cry of stupi:lity 
will nowadays be very apt to rebound upon the uninitiated 
who may venture it."—vening Transcript. 


All that we want now | 


THE 
ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD, 
BEING 
CHESS-BOARD PROVIDED WITH A 
COMPLETE SET OF CHESS-MEN. 
Adapted for Playing Games in Steamboats, Railways, 


Carriages, Stages, &c.; for folding up and 
carrying in the Pocket without 
Disturbing the Game 
Invented by P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
Price 50 cents in a Case. 


“*Roget’s Economic Chess-Board’ is a very ingenious 
affair, furnishing to the traveller, in a cheap and portable 
form, an unfailing resource from ennui, and to the habitual 
player a means of preserving the striking positions of any 
game, for future study, in a way that must at once com- 
mend itself to his attention. A costlier-finish might indeed 
be well afforded, but the simple plan of a furnished chess- 
board which one may fold up at any stage of the game 
and place safely away in one’s pocket is the development 
of an idea no less beautiful than novel.” 





D. A. & Co. have lately imported : 


THE ART OF CHESS-PLAYING. 
the Game of Chess. By George Walker. 
enlarged. 12mo. $2 75. 

JAENISCH'S CHESS-PRECEPTOR. A new Analysis 
of the Openings of Games. By C. F. De Jaenisch of 
Petersburgh. ‘Translated from the French, with Notes 
by George Walker. 8vo. $4 25. 

| THE CHESS-PLAYER’S CHRONICLE. 
Each vol. $4. 


A new Treatise on 
4th edition, 


Vols. 1 to 6. 


A TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS. By J. H. 
Sarratt. 2 vols. 8vo. $2 5W. 
|THE WORKS OF DANNANO, RUY-LOPEZ, AND 


| Salvis on The Game of Chess. Translated by J. H. 
| $Sarratt. 8vo. 83. 


NEW MILITARY WORK. 
APPLETON & CO., 200 Broapway, 


Have lately published : 


| ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND SCIENCE: 
| or course of lastruction in Strategy, Fortifications, Tac- 
tics of Battles, &c., embracing the duties of Staff, Infun- 
try, Cavairy, Artillery, and Engineers. Adapted to the 
use of Volunteers and Militia. By H. Wager Halleck, 
A.M., Lieut. of Engineers, U.S. Army. 1 vol. }2mo., il- 
lustrated. Price $1 5W. 
| “For those who take pleasure in studying the art of 
war, und especially fur those whose profession is that of 
| arms, this must prove a valuable work. The author ap- 
pears to be perfectly well informed in military tactics, and 
has illustrated his instructions by various drawings and 
plans, which make them easily underswod. The various 
means of national defence are minutely set forth—the po- 
sition and character of the fortifications, on our Northern 
frontier especially, are accurately described, and the da- 
ties and organizahon of each arm of the national defence 
—infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers—described 
with much precision. Indeed no pains seem to have been 
spared to make an authentic and instructive book.”’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“ At this period, this book will prove vastly useful. It 
is written in a very entertaining style,and would prove 
interesting to readers other than the military student. Vo- 
lunteers, both officers and privates, and all persons with 
martial tastes, would find the work beneficial and agreea- 
ble.”"— Buffalo Advertiser. 

“Every man who takes an interest in Military affairs, 
should have this book in his library. Ittreats of strategy, 
fortifications, logisties, military polity, seacoast defence, 
frontier defences, army organization, field engineering, 
military education, &c. Appended is a series of plates, 
illustrating plans for fortifications, army organization, &c , 
| the whole forming a volume of over 400 pages. Itisa 
work of care and labor, the result of a finished military 
education, aad thorough knowledge of the science of 
| arms.”— Hartford Times. 
| “ It must net by any means be supposed that this is a 
mere book of tactics. It treats besides, of strategy, fortifi- 
cation, military polity, seacoast and frontier defences, 
army organization, field engineering, concludes with a 
chapter, ut this time peculiarly interesting, on military 
education, promotion, and appointment, and is illus- 
trated by plates. A vast amount of useful statistics, 
| and of important and interesting historical frets, illustrative 
of the various subjects treated of.is brought together in 
the work. The author says io his preface, that his sole 
object has been to embody in a small compass, well esta- 
blished military principles, and to illustrate them by refer- 
ence to the events of past history and the opinions and 
practice of the best generals. This object the author has 
admirably curried out. His book is one which the general 
reader, as well as the military man, may read with inte- 
rest and advantage.”"-— Auburn Journal. 

“In addition to the ordinary * instructi bodied in 
military works, it contains much valaable historical in- 
formation, and a number of useful p'ates. Every military 
man should have a copy of this work—particularly if he 
expects to be called into service.""—Colchester Democrat. 

** The work is deserving of p'ace in every gentiemuan's 
library. That portion of it which is devoted more es 





D. 








| cially to the art of war, is remarkably free from 


sional technicalities and pedaatry, which too often mar 
the interest of works of this character.”—Northern Budget. 


| 


| hdiieintgil 
D. A. & Co. have imported the following 


‘MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS, 


| AIDE MEMOIRE to the Military Sciences, numerous 

| plates, 2 vols. 

| CAMPBELL’S Dictionary of Military Science, 8vo. 

| as tala E’S System of Permanent Fortification, 1 vol. 

vo, 

| BELCHER’S Treatise on Nautical Surveying, 1 vol. 8vo. 

| CLARKS Essay on Naval Tuctics, Systematical and 

| Historical, 1 vol. 4to. 

DOUGLAS, H. A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| EKINS, E. Naval and Universal Signals. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| HART’S Army List for 1844. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| PASLEY’S Rules for conducting Sieges. 2 vols. 

| MILE’S Epitome of the Royal Naval Service. 1 vol. 8vo. 
JAMES on General Court-Martial. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| KENNISH--Method of Concentrating the Fire ofa Broad- 

| side of a Ship of War. 1 vol. 4to. 

FORDYCE’S Outlines of Naval Routine. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| MARMONT’S De Vesprit des institutions Militaires. 
vol 8vo. 

COX E’S Field Battery Exercise explained. 1 vol. 12mo. ° 

OBSERVATIONS on the Practice and Forms of Court- 
Martial. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ewneare Hints on Modern System of Fortification. 
vol. 


1 
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FRENCH. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway. 
MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AUTEURS, a la Usage 
de la Jeunesse; witha Vocabulary of the new and dif- 
ficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases adopted in Modern 
French Literature. By F. Rowan. Edited by J. L. 
Jewett, Editor of Ollendorff’s French System. 1 vol. 
12mo. 75 cents. 
CHEFS-D’GEU VRE DRAMATIQUES DE LA LANGUE 
Francaise, par A. G. Collot. 1 vol. mo. gi. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By M. De Fivas. 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents. 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 
Read, Write, and Speak, the French Language. Re- 
vised, with Additions. By J. L. Jewett. A new edition 


$1. 

THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
the French and English Languages. By Gabriel Su- 
renne. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


Imported per Britannia, &c. 


TOWNSEND, Rev. Geo.—Ecclesiastical and Civil History 
Philosophically Considered, with reference to the future 
Reunion of Christians. 2 vols. 8yo. 

NEAL, Rev. J. M.—History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 2 vols. 8vo 

LAUD, Archb.—The Works of. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Scott. Vol Ll. 

(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.) 
AUGUSTINE, 3.—Exposition of the Book of Psalms. 
Translated with Notes and Indices (in 6 vols.) Vol. 1. 

(Library of the Fathers 
err: $.—Morals on the Book of 
ol. 





Jon, Translated. 


(Library of the Fathers.) 

CHAMBERS, Robert.—Select Writings of. Vol. 5. 

ALISON, A.—History of Europe. Neat edition. Vol. 7, 
post 8vo. 

ROSS, Sir J—A Voyage of Discovery and Research in 
the Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the Years 
1839—43. 2 vols. 8vo. 
~ a Tragedy. Translated by Lewis Fiimore. 
2mo. 


SCUDAMORE (Sir C.) on yc , &e. 


&vo. 
SCHNEIDER, F. W. C.—Complete Pocket Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages. 12mo 
COXE, Wm.—History of the House of Austria, 
edition, comple:e in 3 vols. 12mo, . 
LANZL—History of Painting in Italy. Translated by 
Tho. Roscoe. A newedit. 3 vols. 12mo. g3. 
STAUNTON, H.—The Chess Players’ Hand-Book. [I- 
lustrated with numerous Diagrams. 12mo 
— W.—Commentaries on the Laws of Suretyship. 


vo. 

WORK TABLE (THE) Magazine of Church and Deco- 
rative Needlework, Embroidering Tambor, Crochet, 
Knitting, Netting, &c. Vol. 1. 

BARRETT, Rev. R. A. F.—A Synopsis of Criticisms 
upon the Old Testament. Vol. 2, pt. 1. 

bag m4 Rev. G. R.—Story of the Battle of Waterloo. 

mo. 

THOM, Wm.—Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand- 
Loom Weaver. 2d edit. 8vo. 

POPE, Alex.—The Poetical Works of. With Notes, by 


Pp 
r 





New 


Warburton, and Illustrations on steel. A new edit. 
12mo. $1 50. 
DE CLIFFORD.—The Philosopher: with Notes, Histori- 


cal and Illustrative, and Observations in the Kingdoms 
of Nature. Post &vo. 
BURR (G. D )—Instructions In Practical Surveying, Topo- 
graphical Plan-Drawing, &c. 12mo. 
APPLETON & Co., Importers, 
200 Broadway. 
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DICTIONARIES. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
HEBREW, GAEL!C, SCOTTISH, 


CHINESE, &c., &e. 
ENGLISH. 


RICHARDSON.—A New Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Charles Richardson. (London), 1 
vol. vo. cloth. ° - $5 00 

TODD'S JOHNSON AND WALKER. —Johnson’s 
English Dictionary as Improved by Todd and Abridged 
by Chalmers ; with Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary 
Combined : to which is added, Walker's Key to the 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and — ie 

2 50 


Names. 8vo. sheep. Pe 
WEBSTER.—An American Dictionary of the English 
Language ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Dis- 


sertation on the Origin, History, and Connexion of the 
Languages of Western Asia and Europe, &c., &c. 
By Noah Webster, LL.D. 2 vols. royal 8vo. calf. 
12 00 

-—— The same. 1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 3 50 
WORCESTER.—A Universal and Critical Dictionary 
of the English Language; to which are added, 


Walker's Key, &c. Be. Joseph E. Worcester. 1 vol. 
8vo. sheep. . . ° : - 350 
FRENCH. 


DUFIEF.—Universal, Pronouncing, and Critical French- 
English Dictionary, upon an entirely New Plan; con- 
taining above 30,000 Terms, Names, Acceptations, 
Phrases, Modes of Expression, and Words, not in any 
Lexicographer; to which is added, a Dictionary of 
French and English Sea Terms and Phrases. By 
N. G. Dufief. (London, 1847.) 3% 

FLEMING AND TIBBING.—New and Gunatetn 
French and English and English and French Diction- 
ary. on the Basis of the Royal Dictionary, etc., ete. ; 
with complete — of the Verbs, on an entirely 
New Pian, etc. By Charles Picot, Esq. With avery 
great number of Terms in Chemistry, Medicine, ete , 
etc., by J. Dobson. 1 vol. 8vo. sheep. - 500 

NUGENT.—Pocket Dictionary of the French and Eng- 
lish Languages. In Two Parts. 1. French and Eng. 
&. Eng. and French. 1 vol. square, 16mo, é 50 


WILSON.—French and English Dictionary, containing 
full Explanations, Definitiofs, Synonvms, Idioms, 
Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each Language. By the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson. Ilvol. royal 8vo. (London, 1845.) . 7 2% 

Also Vol. I. (English and French) of the Royat Dic- 
TionaRy. Compiled by Profs. Fleming and Tibbings. 
(Paris. 1844) 1 vol. 4to. paper cover. Price $6. 


GERMAN. 


FLUGEL.—Complete Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages. In Two Parts, viz., English- 
German and German-English. Adapted to the Eng- 
lish Student. With great Additions and Improvemens. 
By C. A. Feiling and A. Heimann. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. . - 600 


FOSDICK. — Genii: English pa English-German 
Pocket Dictionary, etc., etc; containing also distinct 
Tables of the Irregular Verbs and Proper Names in 
both Languages, and a Table of the principal termi- 
nations’of German Derivatives. By David Fosdick, Jr. 
Square 16mo. . 75 

MUHLMANN.—German- Latin and Latin- German Dic- 
tionary. In Three Vols. 8vo. paper covers. Vol. 1, 
Latin-German ; Vol. 2, German-Latin; Vol. 3, Proper 
Names. 8 00 

THIEME. — English- Gemen 


poe Soin English 
Hand and School Dictionary. 


By Frederick William 


Thieme. (Berlin, 1645), paper cover, 8vo. 
GREEK. 
DONNEGAN.—Greek and English Lexicon. By James 
Donnegan. | vol. royal 8vo. sheep * 5 00 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT —A Greek-English Lexicon, 
based on the German Work of Francis Passow. By 
Henry George Liddell, M.A., and Robert Scott, M.A. 
With Corrections and Additions, etc., etc., by ee 
Drisier, M.A. 1 vol. royal 8vo. . ° 5 00 


PICKERING.-—Comprehensive Lexicon of the Pith 
Language ; adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States. Third emis, greatly Enlarg- 
ed and Improved. . . 37 


HEBREW. 


GESENIUS’S Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the 
Old Testament Scriptures; translated, with Additions 
and Corrections, from the Authors Thesaurus and 
other Works, by Samuel Prideaux ee 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. (London, 1846). Pe - 800 

Translated from the Latin of Geeenias, by Jv 

ward Robinson, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. half calf. 

NEW HEBREW and English Lexicon, chai all 
the Hebrew and Chaldee Words in the Old Testa 
ment Scriptures, with their Meanings. . . 200 


ITALIAN. 


PETRONL—Nuovo Dizionario Italiano Inglése. Fran- 
cése di Stéfano Egidis Petroni; e di Giovanni Daven- 
port. Second Edition, Enlarged and wv Re- 
vised. 2 vols. 8vo. F 5 00 








SPANISH. 
NEWMAN & BARETTIS Dictionary of the Spanish | 
and English Languages, with a great variety of ‘Terms | 





relating to the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, &c., 
&c. ry Revised by M. Seoane. 2 vols. | 
8vo. ° - 1000 


CLASSICAL DIC ‘TIONARIES. 
NUTTALL.—Classical and Archeological Dictionary | 


of the Manners, Customs, Laws, &c. &c., of the cele- | 
brated Nations of Antiquity, and of the Middle Ages, | 
By P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 25 | 
SMITH.—Dictionary of Greek and Romun Antiquities. 
Edvted by William Smith, Ph. D. With numerous 
Engravings. With numerous additional articles, by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 1 vol &vo, sheep. - 475 


ANTHON.—-Classical Dictionary, containing an account | 
of the principal proper names in Ancient Authors, | 
&c., &c. ; also, of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. ou i— 

Charlies Anthon, LL.D, 1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 4 75| 


i 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. —Etymologi- | 
cal Dictionary of the Scottish Language, &c. &c., to | 
which is prefixed a dissertation on the origin of the | 
Scottish Language. By John Jamieson, D.D. Second 
Edition, carefully revised by John ace Complete 
in 2 vols. 4to. Vol. 1. 2 50 

HALLIWELL’S DICT IONARY OF ARCHAIC AND 
Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and An- 
cient Customs, from the l4th © oe By J. O. Halli- 
well. 2 vols. 8vo. . I 00 | 


GAELIC DICTIONARY. In Two Parts—1. Gaelic and | 
English ; 2. English and Gaelic. By the Rev. Norman 

MacLeod and the Rev. Dr. Daniel ete cere awa 
lvol.8vo. . 

DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL ‘DICTIONARY: Cine 
a Concise Account of the various Subjects and Terms, 
with the French and other Synonymes, &c., &c. By 
Robley wungnem, M.D. Sixth edition. 1 vol. 8vo, 
sheep, ‘ - 400 

FALCONER’ s M ARINE DICTION ARY: Being a Co- 
pious Explanation of the Technical Terms and Phrases 
used in the Construction, Equipment, Machinery, Move- | 
ments, and Military as well as Naval Operations “| 
Ships. Much — ” William Bowney, LL.D. 
vol. 4to. ° - 1 00 | 

WALKER’S RHYMING DICTION ARY: to which is 
added, An Index of Allowable Rhymes, with Authorities 


i 








for their Usage, &c., &c. ” J. Walker. 1 vol. oy 
(very scarce), bed | 
CHINESE DICTIONARY. hs 2vols. Vol. 1. te 


arium Anamitico-Latinum, Primitus Inceptum al [lus- | 
trissime et Reverendissimo P. J. Pigneaux, ae | 
Advanensi, Vicario Apostolico Cocincinae, Deiu Abso- 
lutum et Editum J. L. ‘Tabard, Episcopo Apostelico Co- | | 
cincinue, Cambodiae et Ciampa, Asiaticae Bocietatis | 
Parisiensis, nec non Bengalis Sucio Honorario. Vol. 2.-- | 
Dictionarium Latino-Anamaticum, Auctore J. L. Taberd 
(Serampore, 1838). 2 vols. 4to. . 12 00 | 


Ww iley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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TACITUS. BY PROF. TYLER. — | 
THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF CAIUS 
CORNELIUS TACITUS, with Notes fur Colleges. By 
W.58. Tyler, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages | 
in Amherst College 1 vol. 12mo.,in a neat and beautiful 
manner. Price 624 cents. 


“ This edition of the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus 
is designed to meet the following wants, which, it is be- 
lieved, have been generally felt by teachers and pupils in | 
American Colleges. 


“}. A Latin text, approved and established by the es- 
sential concurrence of all the more recent editors. The | 
editions of Tacitus, now in this country, abound in read- 
ings purely conjectural, adopted without due regard to the | 
peculiarities of the author, andin direct cbntravention of | 
the critical canon, that, other things being equai, the more | 
difficult reading is the more likely to be genuine ‘The | 
recent German editions labor to exhibitand explain, so far 
as possible, the reading of the best MSS. 

“2. A mure copious illustration of the grammatical | 
constructions, also of the rhetorical and poetical usages pe- 
culiar to ‘Tacitus, without translating, however, to such 
an extent as to supersede the proper exertions of the stu- 
dent. Few books require so much illustration of this 
kind, as the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus; few have 
received more in Germany, yet few so little here. In a 
writer so concise and abrupt as Tacitus, it has been deem- 
ed necessary to pay particular regard to the connexion of 
thought, und to the particles, as the hinges of that con- 
nexion. 

“3. A comparison of the writer and his contemporaries 
with authors of the Augustan age, so as to mark concisely 
the changes which had been already wrought in the lan 
guage and taste of the Roman people. It is chiefly with 
a view to aid such a comparison, that it has been thought 
adv.sablé to prefix a Life of Tacitus, which is burren in 
deed of personal incidents, but which it is hoped may 

serve to exhibit the author in his relation to the history, 
and especially to the literature, of his age. 

“4. The departme':t in which less remained to be done 
tban any other, for the elucidation of Tacitus, was that of 
ey sey History, and Archeology. The copious notes 
of Gordon and Murphy left little to be desired in this line ; 
and these notes are not only accessibie to American scho- 
lars in their original forms, but have been incorporated, 
more or less, into all the college editions. Af any peculiar 
merit attaches to this edition, in this depafiment, it will be 









ful work.”"—N. 


found in the frequent references to such classic authors as 
furnish collateral information, and in the illustration of the 
private life of the Romans, by the help of such recent 
| works as Becker's Gallus. The editor has also bee. able 
| to avail himself of Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, which sheds not a little light on the manners of 
| the Germans, 

* 5. Many of the ablest commentaries on the Germania 
and Agricola have appeared within a comparatively re- 
cent period, some of them remarkable examples of critical 
acumen and exegetical tact, and others, models of school 
and coilege editions. It has bean the endeavor of the 
editor to bring down the literature pertaining to Tacitus 
to the present time, and to embody in small compass the 
most valuable results of the labors of such recent German 


| editors as Gnmm, Giinther, Gruber, Kie-sling, Dronke, 


Roth, Ruperti, and Walther.”—4uther’s Preface. 
w ley & Putnam, 161 Broudway. 


~NEW ENGLISH WORKS, | 


Just Received per Steamer Britannia. 
Maclise’s Osteology. 





“ ‘ 8 50 
Herapath’s Mathematical Physic, 2vols. . - 87 

Berry's Ecclesiastical Woodwork. - 612 
Book of Ornamental Designs. Pts. land2, - 15 
Johnson & Cresy’s Laborers’ Cottages. . 87 
Ross’s Southern Seas. 2 vols. - 9% 
Townsend's Ecclesiastical and Civil History. - 875 
D’ Aubigné’s Cromwell. ‘ . - 250 
McCulloch’s Commercial Dtesteneey. New Edit. . 15 00 
Shadwell’s Occultation and Eclipses - 1% 
Whewell’s Mechanics. 7th edit. 2 62 
Latham's English Grammar. 2d edit. i - 1% 
—— Outlines of Logic. ‘ * ‘ 7 50 
Low's A pheric Ph 2 37 
Simms on Instruments. 34 edit. 1 00 
Staunton's Chess-Players’ Hand-Book. - 17 
Thomas’s Comfort against Tribulation. ‘ - 137 
Handel's Messiah. ° ‘ ‘ . 137 
| ——Creation. . ‘ ° ° . - 1% 
Heather's Mechanics. Purts 1 and 2. ° 1 62 
Illustrations to Pickwick Club. s . 25 
Lanzi’s Painting. Vol.3. (Completion.) . - 100 
| Coxe’s Austria. Vol. 3. (Completion.) ‘ - 100 
Alison’s Europe. Vol 7. . : ‘ te 
| Braithewnite’s Retrospect. Vol. 15. . - 162 
Scudamire on Consumption. - 287 
| Bogue’s Manual of Domestic Economy. : 2 
The River Dove. . . ° ° — 187 
Howitt’s Journal. Vol. 1. ‘ . 125 


«*, A more Complete List will be given in the next No. 
Wiley & Putnam, 16) Broadway. 





One Neat Volume, 8vo.— Price $1 50. 
HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS, 
Edited, with Additional sat &c., by A. J. Downing, Esq. 


“ Advice to Young Architects, is the title of an elegantly 
printed work intended to ficilitate their Faseecs opera- 
tions. It is by George, Wightwick, one of the best urchi- 
tects in Englund, and has been specially adapted to the 
wants of the profession in this country, by A. J. Downing, 
who has also added considerable matter of his own.”— 
| Courier & Enquirer. 


“Those who are preparing to buildin the country will 
find these hints by Mr. Downing in the preliminary essa 
of great value; and the architect, by availing himself of 
the Eng!ish author's work here reprinted, will derive im- 
portant instruction. It is altogether an excellent and use- 
Y. Observer. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





COLERIDGE AND ) SOUTHEY. — 


Wiley & Putnam eile just published 
in one volumg 16mo., pp. 378,—Price 75 cents, 
REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE AND ROBERT SOUTHEY, 


BY JOSEPH COTTLE. 


*,* This volume comprises a number of familiar letters 
of Coleridge and Southey now first published (1847), and 
also many curious and remarkable facts coanected with 
the personal history and domestic life of those eminent 
noets, which cannot but be deeply interesting as an in- 
structive picture of the career of men of genius The vo- 
lume also contains letters and interesting facts respecting 
Sir H. Davy, Hannah More, Robt. Hall, Chas. Lamb, T. 
Poole, John Foster, &c., &c., and is altogether a val 
contribution to literary history, and a new chapter in the 
calamities of Authors. 
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RECENTLY 


& BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. HARPER 


I. | 

MR. PRESCOTT’S 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. | 
(Two vols. 8vo., with Portraits, muslin extra, $4.) 


“ tf his ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella ’ awakened high anticipations of pleasure 
and profit, those anticipations will be even more than realized by all those who are 
fortunate enough to buy these splendid volumes.’’— Tribune. 

“The author has amply sustained his well-deserved title of the Gibbon of America.” 
— Middleton Sentinel. 


II. 
DR. TRAILL’S 
NEW VERSION OF JOSEPHUS. 
WITH NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Vow Publishing in numbers, 25 cents each.) 
“ On the whole, we have never met with a work so well deserving universal patron- 
age.""—Church of England Quarterly. 


“A beautiful edition of an author who deserves to assume a classic form in the 
English tougue.’’— Baltimore American. 


lll. 
MR. MELVILLE’S 
“OMOO:” OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 
(The fifth thousand. Muslin, $1 25.) 
“ A stirring narrative of very pleasant reading; possessing much of the charm that 


has made * Robinson Crusoe’ immortal —life-iike description."—Douglas Jerrold. 


“ The book is excellent—first-rate—the ‘clear grit,’ as Melville’s countrymen would 
say.'’— Blackwood, 


“A most fascinating book.”’"—Philad. Sat. Post. 


IV. 
BOwWittT*s 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(Two vols., muslin extra, $3.) 


“ A more readable book, or a more instructive one, is not often to be found.” — Methodist 
Protestant. 


“ We have found the largest amount of enjoyment in these volumes. The energy of 
Mr. Howitt’s style, his rapid survey of facts and characters, the clearness with which | 
he masses the principal features of a biography, and the integrity which everywhere 
shines through his criticisms, confer a permanent interest in the work.” — London Atlas. 


“The book will undoubtediy attract very general attention from the peculiarly attractive 
character of its contents. It abounds with the must delightful reading matter.”—Can. 
Intelligencer. 


Vv. 
PROF. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
(12moe., muslin, $1 25.) 


“ The author was a pupil of Niebuhr, and has, hé states, in some instances drawn on | 
the latter's more volaminous works, when the language seemed most appropriate to the 
occasion. This work, although designed mainly for the use of schools, colleges, &c.. 
will be found extremely valuable and interesting to the private student or the general 
reader. A prominent feature of it is a Chronological Table of the most important events 
in Roman History.”— Tribune. 


vi. 
PROF. UPHAM’S MEMOIRS OF MADAME GUYON, 


(2 vols. with Portraits, muslin, gilt, $2 ) 


“ The subject of this remarkable biography was a woman of rich endowments; her 
sufferings and her triumphs cannot fail to endear her memory to the Christian world.”— 
Presbyterian. 

** Professor Upham has compiled this account of her life from her autobiography, her 
letters and other sources. It is made interesting by the strength of her religious charac- 
ter. the depth of her religious feelings, the various conditions of society into which her 
labors and wanderings carried her, and the persecutions she endured. Her religious 
zeal, and the tenacity with which she mintained her religious doctrines were increased 
by the attempts to make her relinquish them, and she was twice subjected to long terms 
of imprisonment on account of them, in the very religious age of Louis the Fourteenth.” 


PUBLISHED 
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BY 


Vil. 
MISS PARDOE’S 


LOUIS XIV., AND THE COURT OF FRANCE, 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED, 
(In Numbers, 60 cents each.) 


* We do not know of any work in the language which tells the same things so well’ 
nor so prettily."—London Morning Herald. 

“A most delightful history of Louis le Grand. As we read, warriors, churchmen, 
statesmen. poets, and artists, crowd the scene, and render almost too rich the page.” — 
London Weekly Chronicle. 

‘“* An accession to our literature as eminently useful as it is delightful. In the domes- 
tic history of the court of Louis XIV., will be found the key to those public events by 
which Europe was agitated.”—New Quarterly Review. 


Vill. 
HARPERS’ 


NEW YORK CLASS BOOK, 
(12mo., bound, $1 25.) 


“ A very useful and well arranged work, the design of which is to furnish the Youth 
of New York with a manual of reading lessons embodying useful and interesting in- 
formation regarding their native State, and contains a mass of general information of 
great value to every person who is interested in a thorough knowledge of its Geography, 
History, Biography, Scenery, and Natural Resources. It i «a work that will coumend 
itself to every ‘Teacher, as well as learner in the State, and we hope te see it adopted as 
a general reading book for our youth.”— Farmer and Mechanic. 


Ix, 
SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 
THE CHEAP, NATIONAL EDITION, 
(In 12 Vols. 8vo , with Portraits, Muslin extra, $1 50 each.) 


“(In the letters of Washington, as arranged by Sparks, all the great events, and even 
the minuter transactions of his times, are sketched with a precision and clearness which 
none but an actor in the scenes could give—one who has viewed with his own eyes the 
fields of battle—who gave direction—who was the centre wwards which all informa- 
tion tended—and whose duty it was to scan it over for his own use, and that of his fel- 
low-laborers in the cause of the country.”’"— Boston Adv. 


xX. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
(In Numbers, 25 cents Each.) 
VOLS. I. AND II., MUSLIN, GILT, NOW READY. 


“ The Pictorial Lilustrations are admirable, not merely as embellishments, but for the 
information they convey ; sustaining the text in a manner that presents it still more 
vividly to the reader's mind ; conveying, indeed, much of which, from the nature of the 
subject, it is impossible to give an adequate idea by description alone. The reader who 
has studied English history in the great works of Hume, Lingard, or Hallam, will find 
still much to be gleaned from a work like the present, which, with the narrative of events 
portrayed by these historians, combines the fruits of antiquarian and critical researches 
in walks which they have not entered. He will gather, in short, from the volumes a 
more thorough and satisfactory view of the interior organization of the country, its do- 
mestic resources, and progress in civilization, than is to be found in any single work with 
which I am acquainted.””— William H. Prescott. 


XI. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
EDITED BY COLERIDGE AND OTHERS. 


Two Volumes, 12mo. Muslin. 


“There are more suitable merits in the ‘ Life of Wesley’ than those depending upon 
mere judgment and skill; the subject was exactly suited to Southey’s genius and opi- 
nions. Itisin his best manner, and his style is one of the best examples of genuine 
English.’’—Spectater. 

“ It speaks much for Mr. Southey’s candor, that his own work should be republished 
with such accompaniments, particularly as respects the notes by Mr. Coleridge. The . 
public has thus at one view the opinion of three men of no ordinary minds upon the life ; 
and character of a fourth.”"—Atheneum. 

“O dear and honored Southey (Life of Wesley), the favorite of my library em 
many favorites, the book which I can read for the twentieth time with delight when 


can read nothing else at all—this darling book.”"— Coleridge. 
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I. 
MR. PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


( Two vols. 8vo., with Portraits, muslin extra, $4.) 


“ If his ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ awakened high anticipations of pleasure 
and profit, those anticipitions will be even more than realized by all those who are 
fortunate enough to buy these splendid volumes.’’— Tribune. 


“The author has amply sustained his well-deserved title of the Gibbon of America.” 
— Middleton Sentinel. 


Il. 
DR. TRAILL’S 


NEW VERSION OF JOSEPHUS. 
WITH NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Now Publishing in numbers, 25 cents each.) 


“ On the whole, we have never met with a work so well deserving universal patron- 
age.”"—Church of England Quarterly. 


“A beautiful edition of an author who deserves to assume a classic form in the 
English tongue."’"— Baltimore American. 


Ill. 
MR. MELVILLE’S 
“OMOO :” OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 
(The fifth thousand. Muslin, $1 25.) 


“ A stirring narrative of very pleasant reading; possessing much of the charm that 
has made * Robinson Crusoe’ immortal —life-iike description."—Douglas Jerrold 


“ The book is excellent—first-rate—the ‘clear grit,’ as Melville’s countrymen would 
say.’’—Blackwvod. 


“ A most fascinating book.”"—Philad. Sat. Post. 


IV. 
HOWITT’S 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE POETS. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Two vols., muslin extra, $3.) 


“A more readable book, or a more instructive one, is not often to be found.””— Methodist 
Protestant. 


“ We have found the largest amount of enjoyment in these volumes. The energy of 
Mr. Howitt’s style, his rapid survey of facts and characters, the clearness with which 
he masses the principal features of a biography, and the integrity which everywhere 
shines through his criticisms, confer a permanent interest in the work.”"—London Atlas. 


“ The book will undoubtedly attract very genera! attention from the peculiarly attractive 
character of its contents. It abounds with the most delightful reading matter.”—Can. 
Intelligencer. 


v. . 
PROF. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


(12mo., muslin, $1 25.) 





“ The author was a pupil of Niebuhr, and has, he states, in some insfances drawn on 
the latter’s more voluminous works, when the language seemed most appropriate to the 

occasion. This work, although designed mainly for the use of schools, colleges, &c., 
will be found extremely valuable and interesting to the private student or the general 
reader. A prominent feature of it is a Chronological Table of the most important events 
in Roman History.”— Tribune. 


vi. 
PROF. UPHAM’S MEMOIRS OF MADAME GUYON, 


(2 vols. with Portraits, muslin, gilt, $2 ) 


“ The subject of this remarkable biography was a woman of rich endowments; her 
sufferings and her triumphs cannot fail to endear her memory to the Christian world.”— 
Presbyterian. 

i ** Professor Upham has compiled this account of her life from her autobiography, her 

letters und other sources. It is made interesting by the strength of her religious charac- 
ter. the depth of her religious feelings, the various conditions of society into which her 
a labors and wanderings carried her, and the persecutions she endu Her religious 

; zeal, and the tenacity with which she in :intained her religious doctrines were increased 
by the attempts to make her relinquish them, and she was twice subjected to long terms 
of imprisonment on account of them, in the very religious age of Louis the Fourteeath.” 
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vu. 
MISS PARDOE’S 


LOUIS XIV., AND THE COURT OF FRANCE, 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED, 
(In Numbers, 60 cents each.) 
*“ We do not know of any work in the language which tells the same things so wel): 
nor so prettily.""— London Morning Herald. 
“A most delightful history of Louis le Grand. As we read, warriors, churchmen, 


statesmen, poets, and artists, crowd the scene, and render almost too rich the page.’"— 
London Weekly Chronicle. 


** An accession to our literature as eminently useful as it is delightful. In the domes- 


'| tie history of the court of Louis XIV., will be found the key to those public events by 


which Europe was agitated.”—New Quarterly Review. 
~ 


Vill. 
HARPERS’ 


NEW YORK CLASS BOOK, 
(12mo., bound, $1 25.) 


“ A very useful and well arranged work, the design of which is to furnish the Youth 
of New York with a manual of reading lessons embodying useful and interesting in- 
formation regarding their native State, and contains a mass of general information of 

reat value to every person who is interested in a thorough knowledge of its Geography, 

istory, Biography, Scenery, and Natural Resources. It ie « work that will commend 
itself to every ‘Teacher, as well as learner in the State, and we hope to see it adopted as 
a general reading book for our youth.”"—Farmer and Mechanic. 


Ix. 
SPARKS’S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 


THE CHEAP, NATIONAL EDITION. 
(In 12 Vols. 8vo , with Portraits, Muslin extra, $1 50 each.) 


“In the letters of Washington, as arranged by Sparks, all the great events, and even 
the mi t tions of his times, are sketched with a precision and clearness which 
none but an actor in the scenes could give—one who has viewed with his own eyes the 
fields of battle—who gave direction—who was the centre towards which all informa- 
tion tended—and whose duty it was to scan it over for his own use, and that of his tel- 
low-laborers in the cause of the country.”— Boston Adv. 





x. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
(In Numbers, 25 cents Each.) 


VOLS. I. AND II, MUSLIN, GILT, NOW READY. 


“ The Pictorial Illustrations are admirable, not merely as embellishments, but for the 
information they convey ; sustaining the text in a mauner that presents it still more 
vividly to the reader's mind ; conveying, indeed, much of which, from the nature of the 
subject, it is impossible to give an adequate idea by description alone. The reader who 
has studied English history in the great works of Hume, Lingard, or Hallam, wil! fod 
still much to be gleaned from a work like the present, which, with the narrative of events 
portrayed by these historians, combines the fruits of antiquarian and critical researches 
in walks which they have net entered. He will gather, in short, from the velumes 4 
more thorough and satisfactory view of the interior organization of the country, its do- 
mestic resources, and progress in civilization, than is to be found in any single work with 
which I am acquainted.” — William H. Prescott. 


XI. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
EDITED BY COLERIDGE AND OTHERS. 


Two Volumes, 12mo. Muslin. 


“There are more suitable merits in the ‘ Life of Wesley’ than those depending upon 
mere judgment and skill; the suvject was exactly suited to Southey’s genius and opt- 
nions. Itisin his best manner, and his style is one of the best examples of genuise 
English.”’—Spectater. 

“ It speaks much for Mr. Southey’s candor, that his own work should be republished 
with such accompaniments, particularly as respects the notes by Mr. Coleridge. The 
public has thus at one view the opinion of three men of no ordinary minds upon the life 
and character of a fourth.”"—Atheneum. 

“O dear and honored Southey (Life of Wesley), the favorite of my library among 
many favorites, the book which | can read for the twentieth time with delight when 
can read nothing else at all—this darling book.” — ‘ 








